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HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See sext Pace. ] 
Puo STOGRAPHED BY Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y. 
[Out Paper Patterns of the Henri Trois Polonaise Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbera, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Matl, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 























PASSED. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
N&EVERMORE, nevermore, 
When the twilight pale and gray 
Veils the golden brow of day, 
Shall I, looking through the gate, 
Wait, wait, long and late, 
For thy coming—nevermore! 


Nevermore, nevermore, 
When the breathless trance of June 
Glitters in the rising moon, 
Underneath a whispering tree, 
Shall I wait, wait for thee, 

Linger for thee—nevermore. 


Nevermore, nevermore, 
Where the blossomed branches spread 
Dew and odor overhead, 
Shall I sit beside thee, dear, 
All thy secret heart to hear, 
Thy consoler—nevermore. 


Nevermore, nevermore : 
All that poignant past is fled; 
I am living, thou art dead. 
I have drained the chalice sweet. 
Thy quick heart hath ceased to beat: 
Life shall vex thee nevermore. 


Nevermore, nevermore : 
Earth has sung the song to thee; 
Heaven returns it unto me. 
In thy blessing blessed I go. 
Home enfolds thee; thou shalt know 
Mortal anguish nevermore. 





Henri Trois Polonaise Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS new and popular suit is copied from an 
. elegant model, kindly furnished us for the 
The orig- 


purpose by Messrs. Wilson & Greig. 
inal polonaise was of drap d’été, worn over 
black silk skirt. ‘The suit, however, is equall 


well adapted to all kinds of materials—cashmere, 
A detailed description — nisin 
of the suit will be found in the article on New 


alpaca, serge, silk, etc. 


York fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises two articles—Henri ‘Trois 


polonaise and walking skirt. 


Henri Trois Potonaise.—This pattern is 


in eight pieces—front, back, sleeve, two putts (0 


the elbow and top of the sleeve), collar, revers, 
The parts are notched to prevent 
The perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seam, to lay the pleats 
in the collar and on the back edge of the front, 
to tie the sash ends of the back and lap the front 
on the back, to place the revers over the shonl- 
der, to sew the pocket on the lower part of the 
revers, and the size and form of the upper part 
of the sleeve, and where to place the puffs on the 
In making this garment cut the front 
The front is 
fitted tight, with two darts and a cross basque 


and pocket. 
mistakes in putting together. 


sleeve. 
and back lengthwise of the goods. 


seam on each side, and is closed the entire lengt 


with hooks and eyes. ‘The notches at the top | chief occupation of the female mind is daw- 


dling. Dawdling in each other’s rooms aft- 

er breakfast ; gossiping with each other, and 

perhaps scandalizing the absent; dawdling 

me | wine the street an hour or two later; daw- 
a 


and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem. Place the revers on the front and over 
the shoulder, placing the front edge even with 
the line of perforations, and sew the pocket on 


the lower part according to the notches. Th 


notches at the top and bottom on the back edge 
of the front show where to turn under for the 
Seven box-pleats are laid 
according to the perforations, commencing at 
p. Place the second hole even with the 
first, and the third even with the fourth, which 
makes the first box-pleat; the remaining six are 
Then sew the pleats 
to the back on the line of perforations running 
The back is 
fitted tight, with a seam in the middle, and is 


facing of the pleats. 


the top. 


made in the same way. 
lengthwise from the waist down. 


closed below the waist line to the notch. ‘Th 


extra width cut on at the under-arm seam is laid 
The long 
sash ends are thrown one over the other, and 
tacked at the line of perforations, the ends being 
‘The sleeves are finished at the 


in a single pleat on the under side. 


spread out wide. 
top and over the elbow with large puffs. Th 


whole of the pattern is given for the upper puff. 
Gather the top and bottom edges between the 
notches, and sew the rounding edge in with the 
Place the lower edge even on the line 


sleeve. 
of perforation across, near the top. 
lower puff is given. 


Half of th 
Lay the longest straigh 


edge on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam in 
the back, gather between the notches, and sew 
it on the lines of perforations over the elbow. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, holding the 
The neck 


sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
is finished with a box-pleated collar, sewed to th 


neck on the lines of perforations which form the 


pleats. Place the longest straight edge on th 


fold of the goods to avoid a seam in the middle, 
and lay the pleats the same as those in the skirt, 
by placing the first hole to the second, and third 
An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the shoulder and under-arm seams, and a 
The puffs, 
pleated collar, revers, and trimming are made 


to the fourth. 
quarter of an inch for all others. 


of silk, 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 814 yards. 


Quantity of material, a yard and a quarte 
wide, 546 yards. 

Fringe, 54g yards, 

Silk for trimming, 4 yards. 


side gores. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, -paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 








Harrer’s Macazine, WEERKzy, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGr 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcn 28, 1874. 








&= With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for March 21 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a fine portrait of DisRAELI, 
an illustrated account of the new Public 
Library of Cincinnati, and other features 
of popular interest. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for March 28. 

Te Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Henri Trois Polonaise Walking Sutt, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
a | Paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
y For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 215. 








Ie Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House and Street 
Dresses and Wrappings ; Spring Suits for Boys 
and Girls from 3 to 15 Years old; Fichus, Yack- 
ets, Vests, Fraises, Collars, Under-Sleeves, etc. ; 
n | Chdtelaine Chains, Hair Ornaments, Work-Bas- 
kets, Handkerchief Borders, Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc.; with choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





IDLE WOMEN. 


HAT impresses us most in our daily 

pilgrimage is not woman’s lack of op- 
portunity so much as her indisposition to 
make the most of the opportunities which 
are hers. This at least must be the convic- 
tion of any man who has ever existed in a 
New York boarding-house. Here he is com- 
h | pelled to receive the impression that the 


ling to the dress-maker’s ; dawdling at the 

ops; dawdling over the last new novel; 
dressing for dinner, dressing for opera, dress- 
ing for calls; eating, and talking about eat- 
ing. When these make the entire sum of 
existence, what wonder that daily life loses 
all dignity, sweetness, and elevation? Is it 
any wonder that women who inhabit board- 
ing-houses year after year become utterly 
given up to a life of hopeless idleness? To 
e | the universal herding of families under one 
roof is due the fact that so many American 
women have come to hate all domestic care, 
and to shun at any cost the rearing of chil- 
dren. 

Occupation, once the joy and crown of 
© | woman’s life, has become hateful to her, and 
she loudly proclaims herself a drudge or a 
slave if called upon in the slightest way to 
undertake it. Schools, libraries, trades, pro- 
e | fessions, and even refined public offices, are 
t | open to her; every where men demand no 
patent of her but her ability and training 
to do it to welcome her to almost any hon- 
orable work. Yet louder and louder as- 
cends the feminine wail, and dire and more 
dire is the outcry against the despotism of” 
outrageous men, when the pervading fact 
of daily life is that nine out of ten are toil- 
ing early and late for the women who are 
willing to accept the sacrifice of their very 
lives for liveried carriages and India shawls 
rather than perform one task of useful work 
with their own jeweled hands. And this 
not because the normal nature of women has 
changed so much as that false forms of life 
and emulative extravagance have begotten 
in woman selfishness and idleness. Why is 
it so difficult for the honest and earnest la- 
dies who exhaust their vitality in publicly 
bemoaning the sorrows of the “subject sex” 
to realize that the monster who is in the 


e 


e 


r 


Watxinc Sxirt.—This pattern is in four | W@Y of woman’s progress is not man so much 


pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cu 


the front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. | 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 


t | a8 the idle women, who want somebody else 
to think for them, work for them, do for 
them, and even dress them ? 

The capitalist who, within reach of our 
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great cities, would invest in small yet com- 
fortable houses, for rents within the means 
of young men who would run away from the 
belles of boarding-houses, and in some quiet 
country home seek some violet of a maiden 
who does not wholly disdain the virtues of 
her grandmother amidst the ’ologies of her 
scholastic training, would bless not only 
themselves, but the land at large, more than 
all the lecturers and preachers therein. 





THE COMPARATIVE GENEROSITY 
OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


HE exhaustive statement of Mr. HENRY 
WarD BEECHER that man as man is su- 
perior to woman, and woman as woman is 
superior to man, and both together are su- 
perior to either alone, is perhaps as near as 
we shall ever get to the solution of the great 
problem of the equality of the sexes. Still 
there is ever a charm in solving the insolu- 
ble. The smallest boys of Concord love to 
dig for the Infinite. We may never be able 
to decide whether man or woman shall bear 
away the palm, but it is pleasant preparing 
to decide. It is entertaining to count up 
the twigs which each sex has plucked, and 
see whose greenery looks most fair and 
promising. 

There are traits more noticeable in wom- 
en than generosity. There are none, per- 
haps, more admirable in man. Yet some- 
times one is tempted to think that men are 
born cruel. What is fox-hunting but eru- 
elty—and puerility? The fox is not eaten, 
nor worn. He is not slain with the least 
cost to himself, but with the greatest. Nat- 
urally enough, the nation that collects its 
ladies and gentlemen to amuse themselves 
by the hour with the doublings and twist- 
ings and turnings and tortures of one poor 
hunted animal permits in its schools, and 
even defends in its schools, that horrible 
system of slavery and brutality called fag- 
ging. But, on the other hand, we who do 
not fag, we haze. A boy goes away from 
home, away from school, to college. He is 
a stranger and forlorn. The instinct of hu- 
manity, one would say, would induce his 
comrades to treat him with especial court- 
esy, not to say kindness. The old students 
stand to him in the relation somewhat of 
host to guest. They have passed through 
the homesick period. They know the ways 
and the modes. All outgoings and incom- 
ings are familiar to them. Naturally they 
stretch out friendly hands to the new-comer, 
They give him timely succor. They ac- 
quaint him with places and persons. They 
smooth away obstacles, and relieve him from 
embarrassment till he is wonted, and can 
hold his own. Not at all. On the contrary, 
they toss him in blankets; they duck him 
in ponds; they smoke him out with tobacco; 
they flood his floor; and it is not unknown 
that with brute violence they have done 
him to death. Looking at this, one is 
tempted to say that the natural man is a 
wild beast, a truly ferocious animal, that 
should forever wear a ring in his nose that 
the earth may not be filled with his vio- 
lence. Such doings are never found in a 
girls’ school. Girls’ schools are treading 
close on the heels of the boys’ schools. 
Their Juniors and Seniors ring out as sono- 
rously as any masculine classification. Their 
schools are naming themselves with the 
name of college, and their parchments are 
as loyal sheep-skin as any alma mater can 
show. But one trait of college the girls’ 
schools have yet failed to emulate, and that 
is hazing. No organized plan has yet trans- 
pired to harry the soul and imbitter the life 
of the new scholar in the girls’ school; and 
to that extent it must be admitted that 
woman has showed herself more generous 
than man. 

But let us not be unfair. A great cloud 
of witnesses testify to the magnanimity of 
men. It is unquestionable that we do see 
them show a hearty delight in the achieve- 
ments of their fellows, and a hearty forgive- 
ness of wrong done to themselves, and we are 
not surprised. When men thrust upon wom- 
en all the chances of rescne, and themselves 


go down upon the sinking ship, the world | 


glows with grief, and with something too 
inmost and sublime to be called admiration, 
but it is not surprised. When the Atlantic 
saves its scores of men, while all the women 
perish, we are surprised ; we recognize some- 
thing abnormal, and demand an explanation. 
But the generosity that sacrifices life may 
sometimes be thought less difficult than the 
generosity that devotes life. A very com- 
mon sort of man, a man never thought of 
by his neighbors for a hero, would have but 
one mind where the question was, should 
he thrust a woman out of a life-boat by put- 
ting himself in. But a man might be pretty 
high up in the moral atmosphere, and yet 
have twenty minds as to whether he should 
interpose to advance the fortunes of one 
who had recklessly slandered and injured 
him. Yet men do it, and the heavens do 





| stead of up, in the present fashion. 
| ornament of passementerie with hanging tassels 





not ring with applause as for a wonderful 
thitig. 

What have women to show in the mat- 
ter of generosity? Their life is secluded, 
and the most real generosity it is their in- 
stinct to hide, while its opposite seems nat- 
urally to rise like scum to the surface. How, 
then, can we compare and compute? Girls 
love love, which is divine; and they love gay- 


ety and beauty and brightness, which is in- . 


nocent ; and they love belleship and domin- 
ion, which is dangerous; and they love 
exclusiveness and monopoly of attention, 
which is selfish ; and they love the envy and 
depression of others, which is devilish. And 
if we knew which was the girl of the period, 
or which love prevailed in the girl of the 
period, we should know where we stand. 
When the girl-hostess consigns her girl-guest 
to a window-curtain and a corner and ob- 
scurity, while she rattles her wampum in 
the forefront at all the young warriors who 
visit her house, she is not a product to be 
proud of in our civilization. When a girl 
sees in her former friend a possible ball- 
room rival, and gives her no warmer wel- 
come than a cold shoulder, it is not in hu- 
man nature to be sorry to see her danced 
down and trampled on by her slighted 
friend. Belleship that is bought at the cost 
of courtesy, kindness, delicacy, hospitality, 
good-breeding, holds forth but a brazen 
crown that only tarnishes the wearer’s brow. 
But are not the girls in a majority who would 
be polite and friendly even to their own hurt, 
if hurt it be; who would bring forward their 
guest at the ball, even though themselves 
lost partners thereby ; who would secure to 
the new-comer a pleasant evening, even 
thongh their own gayety were diminished ; 
who would bid their lovers to their friend’s 
greeting, even though she were the more 
desirable partie? And are not the girls ina 
still greater, an overwhelming majority, who 
think of none of these things ; who welcome 
their girl friends without a dream of mis- 
giving, whose hospitality has no mean or 
petty side, whose welcome is large-hearted 
and eager, whose friendship is without draw- 
back, whose love is without weakness, who 
would disdain the suitor that could be lured 
away, and the companionship that could ad- 
mit rivalry? Simple-minded, sweet-souled, 
high-hearted girls, it is not in English idyls 
only that they are to be found, but in Amer- 
ican homes, in cottages by the sea, in farm- 
houses under the hill, in velvet and silken 
drawing-rooms, in shadow and in splendor, 
they are springing all around us, tine and 
fair and strong, unseen perhaps of the girls 
they ought to shame, unseen perhaps of the 
men they ought to charm, yet quite as like- 
ly to be the chagrin, the despair, perhaps 
the savior of both—it is to these and to 
their kind we look, and look not in vain, for 
the noble and natural qualities which make 
the best women so like the best men that all 
comparison ceases, and we only say, “God 
created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him; male and female 
created He them.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE HENRI TROIS POLONAISE SUIT. 


HE Henri Trois polonaise suit, illustrated on 

our first page (and of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published ), is a graceful garment for spring, 
and proves that invention is not yet exhausted, 
as it is still possible to have new designs in that 
favorite over dress, the polonaise. ‘Lhe illus- 
tration given is of black drap d’été, trimmed with 
repped silk and fringe. Similar garments will 
be made of summer camel’s-hair and cashmere, 
to be worn over silk skirts, of silk’as a part of 
silk costumes, of de bége, and all the various 
fabrics of which spring suits are made. ‘The 
quaint trimming of armor puffs and the Henri 
Trois collar finished with pockets make this gar- 
ment dressy enough for all material, while its 
simple fashion makes it suitable for the plainest 
goods. Its long closed fronts are very wide, re- 
quiring nearly a full breadth of cashmere for each 
in order to bring the pleating down the sides 
very far back ; this box-pleated frill on the sides 
is very ornamental, holds the fullness of the front 
gracefully, and is in keeping with the Elizabeth- 
an ruff around the neck. ‘The French back, con- 
sisting of but two pieces without side forms, ex- 
tends long and square without any fullness at 
the waist, and each piece is finished separately 
and completed by being thrown across the oth- 
er in the most careless loop possible; this gives 
a pretty bouffant effect, and leaves the stylish 
square ends to hang plainly. The high stiff 
puffs on the shoulder and elbow are distinctive 
features of this garment, yet they may be omitted 
by ladies who have very broad shoulders and 
large arms. In the illustrations these puffs are 
of silk, held down at intervals by leaf-like orna- 
ments of passementerie, and fringed below ; these 
ornaments and fringe may also be dispensed with, 
and the puffs pleated in and pointed sharply in 
the middle in true armor style. ‘The bretelle- 
like collar is of silk lined with stiff foundation, 
is prettily shaped to the figure, and its widened 
ends are fashioned’ into pretty little pockets. 
Around the neck is a box-pleating of silk grad- 
uating narrower toward the front, and worn with 
the wider ruff turned down on the shoulders in- 
A fanciful 
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is plaved in the back, and the front is held to- 
gether by leaf ornaments instead of buttons. 
The black silk skirt worn with this polonaise 
muy be trimmed as shown in the illustration, or 
else have two flounces shirred in the style now 
in vogue. 

SPRING STUFFS. 

The spring goods already described from pre- 
liminary glances at wholesale houses are now ex- 
hibited at the retail stores with prices attached. 
Camel’s-hair, the most stylish fabric for over 
dresses, is shown in various degrees of thickness, 
some of which are light enough for midsummer 
wear. Very handsome qualities of this goods 
woven in basket figures and in wide ‘* diagonals” 
are sold for $2 a yard, and measure fifty inches 
in width ; some very rough yet light camel’s-hair 
is a trifle more expensive; a novelty for $3 a 
yard is untwilled camel's-hair of light loosely 
woven threads; while the very lightest quality, 
with scarcely more weight than sheer muslin, is 
sold for midsummer use at $4 a yard; the new 
camel's-hair chalé, exceeding all others in soft- 
ness and fineness, is two yards wide, and $8 a 
yard, ‘The colors that prevail among such goods 
are natural shades, écru, cream-color, darker 
brown, and various beautiful hues of silvery 
gray. From four and a half to five yards is the 
quantity sold for a polonaise, Casimir chevron 
is a quaint fabrie said to be of camel’s-hair, but 
far more stiff and wiry ; it comes in gray shades 
with reversed stripes, and costs $3 a yard, 


LOWER-PRICED GOODS, 


In lower-priced goods there are pretty all-wool 
basket serges worth from 90 cents to $1 35 a 
yard in charming soft gray and brown hues, with 
fewer mixed colors than have been worn lately. 
Wool Siciliennes, new this season, are firmly 
woven fabrics that will make serviceable and 
graceful suits for the first warm days, and for 
country use all summer. Price 85 cents a yard, 
single fuld. ‘Tamise cloth at 70 cents is a famil- 
iar material that still remains popular. De bége, 
called now camel’s-hair de bége, is the flexible 
all-wool goods worn last year for traveling, and 
liked because it does not rumple or shrink, and 
is so light that dust sifts from it by shaking; 
this, in natural wool browns and grays three- 
quarters of a yard wide, is 65 cents a yard, and 
is taking the place of the stiff mohairs and pop- 
lins formerly sold at this price. At the popular 
price of 50 cents a yard are the various granites, 
of softer fabric than when first introduced, and 
showing in each piece all the grains and shades 
of the stone for which it is named. 

For both spring and summer use are beautiful 
foulard silks with grounds of delicate shade, in 
which are dots or blocks of darker shades of the 
same color; those of navy blue, drab, and slate- 
color are most stylish. The plain grenadines are 
$1 a yard, while more substantial fabrics, both 
finely twilled and double twilled, are $1 50; at 
the latter price are also armure pongees in all 
éeru shades; plain pongee is $1. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES, 


Black alpacas will always be worn as the most 
serviceable of dresses. ‘They vary in quality and 
degree, from the coarse, frowzy fabric that quick- 
ly turns rusty to the rich, lustrous brilliantine 
that retains its color until the last shred is worn 
out, and sheds the dust from its glossy surface as 
a duck shakes the water from its plumage. This 
year a beautiful new alpaca, with silk warp, is 
seen in market, that closely resembles silk, at 
$1 50a yard. The favorite brands of alpaca for 
beauty and durability are the buffalo, otter, 
beaver, and sable. ‘The choicest of these is the 
sable brilliantine, which is made of the fine hair 
of the ‘Turkish goat, and possesses a brilliancy 
of lustre almost equal to silk. Of this beautiful 
fabric there are five grades, ranging in price from 
$1 to #160 a yard. The beaver mohair is a 
soft, lustrous, silk-finished fabric, little inferior 
to the last, but lighter, and therefore better 
adapted to summer wear. ‘There are seven 
grades of this, ranging in price from 75 cents to 
$1 50a yard. ‘The best standard alpaca is the 
buffalo, which is of a glossy jet black, double 
faced, and wears well. Of this there are eleven 
varieties, ranging in price from 50 cents to $1 10 
avard. A cheaper but also durable kind is the 
otter alpaca, of which there are eleven grades, 
from 45 cents to $1 a yard, Other excellent 
brands are also in market, but these are always 
sure, like the New York Mills and Wamsutta 
muslins, 

SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


First among elegant novelties for summer 
polonaises is the beautiful material called Mexi- 
caine. This is all silk, woven in large square 
meshes like canvas or guipure, and is shown in 
écru shades for $2 75 a yard, and in stylish dark 
colors, such as Russian gray, blue, wine, plum, 
olive, and in pure white, for $2 75. The Al- 
gerines of last year are again shown with rough 
stripes of écru and dark brown, or else white 
silken bands with brocaded figure. These baya- 
dere striped fabrics will make unique over dresses 
for the watering-places. Price $3 50 to $4 50 
a yard for goods six quarters wide. 

The newest batistes are the canvas batistes 
with large square meshes like those of the canvas 
used for embroidery. This simple fabric is 
$1 35 a yard, but with lace-like stripes that do 
not add to its beauty, it is $2. Another fabric 
with square meshes is de bége grenadine, a soft 
all-wool grenadine, imitating the patterns of iron 
grenadine, but shown in all colors, of which va- 
rious gray shades are most in favor: price 60 
cents a yard, and three-fourths of a yard wide. 
Piqués with lace-like stripes aré far lighter than 
the heavy repped goods so long worn, and cost 
65 cents a yard. 


NEW TRIMMING LACES, 


New washing laces for trimming batistes and 
other gray and écru goods are of pure linen, 
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mixed gray and white, or éeru colors in wheel 
and star patterns. ‘They cost from 75 cents to 
$2 a yard, according to their width. For gar- 
niture for the new Mexieaine goods are all-silk 
guipure laces in quajnt designs and colors to 
match the dress: these cost from $5 a yard 
down. Beaded laces are chosen for trimming 
black silks. They are in guipure designs, and 
also in the round-meshed French nets, thickly 
beaded in new designs, Those imitating gui- 
pure cost from 50 cents to $2 a yard, and the 
French patterns range from 75 cents to $2 50. 
Striped guipure net is sold by the yard for polo- 
naises, to be worn over silk dresses, 


LACE S8CARFS AND VEILS. 


Long lace scarfs will be worn around the neck 
when furs are laid aside and the toilette is too 
dressy for silk mufflers. ‘Ihe choice scarf will 
be of striped guipure edged with wide guipure 
lace, must measure three yards in length, and 
will cost from $15 to $30; shorter ones are 
from $10 to $15. Black Spanish lace scarfs 
are still in favor, but the novelty to be intro- 
duced later is the scarf of white Spanish blonde : 
price from $5 50 to $15. 

To be worn both as scarfs and veils are long 
strips of real thread net, with embroidered sprigs 
or dots, covered with small jet beads, and edged 
with beaded lace. These cost from #8 or $10 
up to $40, according to length and elaborate 
ornament. The becoming net for veils dotted 
at wide intervals with finely cut jet beads is $3 
a yard; such veils are worn in mask shape, 
without hem or edging of lace. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 


The open-worked English embroidery so pop- 
ular abroad is now largely imported here. ‘This 
is done by machinery in the Hamburg factories, 
and is in the simple patterns so popular ten 
years ago—the wheels, eyelets, stars, and com- 
passes that were the favorite needle-work of 
school- girls and young women of leisure. It 
is now shown on ‘sheer nansook of stylish 
creamy or unbleached hue, in wide flounces four- 
teen inches deep, and four or five yards long, 
worth $22. Narrower embroidery for garniture, 
in patterns to match the flounces, is 80 cents a 
yard, and insertion of similar designs is 65 cents. 
The flounce and narrow garniture are put on 
plainly, without gathers, just as edgings are. 
Pretty bands, six inches deep, for edging upper 
skirts and sacques or polonaises, are $2 a yard. 
A kind of lace-striped écru muslin, thicker than 
organdy yet more sheer than nansook, is shown 
for the body of suits trimmed in this way, but 
ordinary batistes will be most used. ‘There is 
also a fancy, introduced last summer, for trim- 
ming dark blue linens and lawns with white En- 
glish embroidery. 


LINGERIE FOR 8PRING. 


The newest lingerie for spring and summer are 
sheer linen and striped percale sets of chemisette 
and under-sleeves made withacollar that combines 
the turned-over pointed fronts of the popular En- 
glish collar with the full box-pleated back of ruffs. 
‘Thus the straight standing collar is held behind 
in three double or triple box-pleats, producing a 
very pretty effect. The cuff to match is square, 
with a full box-pleat let in it, beside the three 
buttons that fasten it. Price $2 a set. The plaid 
percales imitating Cheviots with twilled stripes, 
and the new blue and gray lace-striped percales, 
are made up in the same way for $1 75 a set. 
The flaring Medicis collar of linen, with the 
small chemisette now considered necessary to 
make the collar fit well, is sold separately for 35 
cents. 

The novelty in lace is the shell ruff of Valen- 
ciennes held in a few full pleats behind, and ex- 
tending down each side of the front, forming a 
double jabot of lace shells, with loops of colored 
ribbon peeping out from under each curve: price 
from $5 to $12, according to their length and 
the quality of lace used. 

The newest crépe lisse pleatings for neck and 
wrist are laid in fine pleats almost as small as if 
they were crimped. A popular pattern for ruffs 
is three graduated lisse ruffles with hemmed 
edges: price $1 75 a yard. Those with two 
ruffies of crimped pleating are’ $1 50; while a 
French model is a single row of the fine pleats, 
given the requisite fullness by being laid over in 
large pleats at intervals of an inch: the latter 
is $2 50 a yard. Cheaper lisse ruffs have a 
group of narrow pleats and a wide one between 
for $1 25, and at the same price are tacked frills. 
The fuller the ruff the more stylish it is consid- 
ered, hence many of the crimped pleats are form- 
ed in double and triple box-pleats, and cost from 
$2 to $3 ayard. *‘‘ White jet” beads and pearl 
edging are also admired on crépe lisse frills, and 
add something to the price, making them $3 50 
a yard. For mourning, a pleating of black lisse 
is placed between two white pleatings, and the 
price is $175. For all the ruffs described there 
are wider pleatings to match for sleeves, and 
these cost from $3 to $5 a yard. 

Mechlin lace in old-fashioned thread patterns 
is used for trimming neck-ties of China crape of 
most delicate tints. ‘The tie widens in points at 
the end, and is finished with insertion and a 
frill. Price from $3 to $7 50. White China 
erape ties trimmed with black thread lace and 
insertion are very handsome. Charming little 
jabots have crépe lisse centres, with shells of 
lace on each side, and cunning rosettes or pom- 
pon bows for the hair are made to correspond. 
‘* White jet” is also used to ornament these, 


CHATELAINE BAGS. 


Chatelaine bags, or auméniéres, of black silk, 
covered with dangling pendants and fringes of 
jet, swinging from jet embroidered ribbons, are 
shown, to be worn with black costumes. They 
are in square and pentagon shapes, and cost 
from &3 upward, For evening and summer toi- 


‘professing Conservative principles who has been 





lettes are dainty little hanging pockets of rose, 
blue, or green silk, with Valenciennes lace and 
insertion : price from $2 25 to $5. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Witson & Greig; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLp, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Peake, Oppycke, & 
Co. ; and SHaw & Eaton. 
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On Sunday evening, the 22d ult., Canon Krxas- 
LEY preached in the Shepard Church, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he addressed a great au- 
dience. The Rev. THomas SHeparD, first pas- 
tor of this church, was, like Mr. KINGSLEY, a 
graduate of old Cambridge, England, and a 
minister of the English Church. He left En- 
gland in 1635, went to his post at Cambridge, and 
remained there.till his death, in 1649. He had 
been silenced for non-conformity in England in 
1630, and found a protector in Sir Ricnarp Dar- 
BY, whose daughter he married. The congrega- 
tion have lately built a new church, fitted it up 
with reading-desk and chancel as well as pulpit, 
and have a service partly liturgical. 

—Captain StepHen TRowBRIDGE is a lively 
and healthy as well as very ancient mariner. 
Captain STEPHEN TROWBRIDGE, now dwelling 
at Milford, Connecticut, is, in nautical phrase, 
tifteen and a half fathoms, or, in other words, 
ninety-three years old, and has made one hun- 
dred trips from New York to Liverpool. He 
has been shipwrecked several times, and has had 
his little wash overboard during a gale in mid- 
ocean. He has read his Harper without glasses 
until within the last four months, and has been 
a Free and Accepted Mason for nine-and-sixty 
years. 

—Mr. Emerson (R. Waxpo), at the last meet- 
ing of the Overscers of Harvard College, declared 
in favor of a compulsory attendance of students 
at prayers. He argued that prayer is the bigh- 
est act of the human mind, and that it was not 
right to take away from, or to let young men de- 
prive themselves of, the benefit of that act. 

—Governor Dix has been appointed Honorary 
Chancellor of Union College, at Schenectady, 
and has accepted an invitation to deliver the ad- 
dress at the next Commencement. 

—Colonel TaYLor, the patronage secretary 
that is to be, or “whip,” of Mr. DiskaELi’s ad- 
ministration, fills an office quite unknown in 
our government, but one of much responsibility 
and power. He isa tall, broad-shouldered, hand- 
some Irishman, with a soldier-like mustache, 
which emphasizes instead of hiding his irresist- 
ible smile and bright, communicative, under- 
standing eye. The colonel is not a fluent man. 
He does not talk much. He is a great conver- 
sationalist, but without using many words. He 
has a frank, familiar, off-hand manner, and an 
expression of kindly interest and protection, as 
of a father, or perhaps rather a big brother. 
This is very taking. It would be an insult to 
human nature to suspect guile in such openness 
and candor, or to look for the wily “‘ whip’”’ un- 
der cover of the good fellow. It was Colonel 
TAYLOR who got up the cave which was so fatal 
to Mr. GLADSTONE a few years since. He made 
it so snug and inviting, and said such sweet 
things at the door, that it seemed only natural 
for Liberals to drop in; it was not like going 
over to the Conservatives; it was only having a 
chat with Colonel Taytor. It is satisfactory to 
find that the Home Rulers are to be a minority 
even among Irish members; but the colonel 
would probably be more than a match for them 
even if they were more numerous. He will be 
just the man, too, for the moderate Liberals, 
whom Mr. GLADSTONE has alarmed; he will con- 
vince them that fidelity to their principles re- 
quires that they should take care to give at least 
a tacit support to a Conservative government. 
The world knows not its greatest men; and 
there are many who fancy that the House of 
Commons is swayed by gushes of eloquence, 
and who fail to catch the small-talk in the back- 
ground, which really governs divisions, but is 
never reported. 

—Bishop NEELY, of Maine, one of the youn- 
gest, ablest, most successful, and most industri- 
ous of the prelates of the Episcopal Church, has 
accepted an invitation to visit the Bishop of 
Lichfield, and for that purpose will sail soon 
after Easter. 

—S8o popular are the lectures of Tuomas Nast, 
Esq., that he will not be able to cease gathering 
in sequins from that source until the Ist of the 
month denominated May. 

—Dr. Epwarp WARREN, formerly of Balti- 
more, Maryland, has assumed the duties of sur- 
geon-in-chief on the statf of the Khedive of 
Egypt, and become a personal favorite of that 
personage. Recently he was accorded the titles 
and honors of a Bey, by a special firman of the 
Khedive, as a reward for having saved the life of 
the Minister of War by a remarkable surgical 
operation, 

—A Maryland lady, Mrs. B. H. Conway, of 
Frederick, has become quite famous as a railroad 
contractress, having completed several large jobs 
with success and profit. A few days ago she 
was awarded a $100,000 contract on the Western 
Maryland Railroad, and has also undertaken the 
work of excavating a tract in Baltimore for 
building sites. 

—Mr. WILLIAM M. Evarts, it is said, has re- 
ceived more as retainers since the appointment 
ot Chief Justice Waite than the salary of the 
Chief Justice amounts to in a year. 

~—Mr. Savt Isaac, member elect of Parliament 
from Nottingham, is said to be the first Jew 


elected a member of the House of Commons. 

—Dr. 8. Cooper, the grandson of Judge Coo- 
PER, the founder of Cooperstown, and nephew 
of J. FeNmMoRE Cooper, has just returned to 
Cooperstown after an absence of thirty-four 
years, during which time he never heard from 
the place nor any of its inhabitants. Happy 
man! 

—The Rev. Dr. Crossy, of this city, Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, recently preached 
for Bishop Cummins in Lyric Hall. An Epis- 
copal minister present, in introducing Dr. C., 
referred to certain interesting historical facts, 
nag which was that in 1606, when the Rev. 
Mr. Vesey was inducted to the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, at the request of the Governor, 





a member of the Church of England, a Dutch 
Reformed minister of the city, and one from 
Kingston, New York, assisted in conducting the 
services; and again, in 1790, at the funeral of 





Mr, THEODORICK BLAND, a member of Congress, 
who was buried from Trinity Church, JAMES 
Manson and RIcHAarD Henry Lee being among 
the pall-bearers, Bishop PRovoosrt, the tirst bish- 
op of New York, read the prayers, and the Rev. 
Dr. Lynn, a Dutch Reformed minister, preached 
the funeral sermon. The day also suggested a 
reminiscence in the life of GzorGE WASHINGTON, 
who, during the Revolution, when a communion 
service was about to take place in a Presbyterian 
church in Morristown, New Jersey, sent a note 
to the Rev. Dr. Jonns, the minister, requesting 
permission to partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
though an Episcopalian, if there were nothing 
in the discipline of the church to prevent, ex- 
pressing at the same time his Christian fellow- 
ship with all of Christ's disciples, under what- 
ever name. 

—Henry R. Pease, elected to fill the vacancy 
in the United States Senate in place of Govern- 
or AMES, resigned, enlisted as a private in the 
Twenty-fifth Connecticut Regiment in the war. 
In 1863 he took a command in a colored regi- 
ment. He was soon assigned to a position on 
Governor ANDREW'S staff, filling several impor- 
tant positions. Subsequently he was appointed 
Superintendent of Education for Mississippi, 
with head-quarters at New Orleans, which place 
he filled there until the State was again admitted 
into the Union. 

—There is one thing the Jew does not do— 
have a remarkable funeral, with fife and drum 
and all the resources of the livery-stables. At 
the recent burial of Baron RotruscHILp there 
was simply a hearse, with thirty carriages for 
relatives and dependents. No police, no Mason, 
no society. On arrival of the procession at the 
cemetery (which is called in Hebrew ‘‘ The House 
of the Living’’) the body was conveyed into the 
mortuary house, where the usual Jewish burial 
service—composed principally of excerpts from 
Scripture and the Psalms—was read in Hebrew 
by Rev. BengaMIN H. AscHer. As the body was 
lowered into the earth the by-standers exclaimed 
in Hebrew, ‘‘ May his soul rest in peace!’? The 
relatives then approached the grave and threw 
some earth upon the coffin, in which act they 
were followed by nearly all present. On the 
mourners being once more ussembled in the 
mortuary house, the burial service was brought 
to a conclusion with the recital in Hebrew of 
Psalm xci. It was noticeable that the coffin, 
though strewn with flowers, was devoid of all 
ornament, name-plates and mourning hardware 
being tabooed, if not prohibited, by Jews; nor 
did the mourners wear hat-bands, or any other 
conventional expressions of grief. 

—M. Guizor, now in his eighty-eighth year, 
said recently: ‘‘ Last year I finished my History 
of France, and this, please God, will see me com- 
mence my Universal History. I come of a hardy 
race. I hear well, see well, and work well. 
Prius IX. can du*the same. We are the hardiest 
oid men in Europe, and will outlive many who 
are yet young, if God please.” 

—A daughter of Mr. Leonaep Jerome, of this 
city, is soon to be married to Lord RanDOLrH 
HENRY CHURCHILL, second son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, one of the most notable femilies 
in the British peerage. Lord R. H.C. has just 
been elected to the House of Commons as a Con- 
servative for the borough of Woodstock, which 
embraces Blenheim Castle, bestowed by the Brit- 
ish government upon the first Duke of Marlbor- 
ough for his illustrious victories on the Conti- 
nent, that of Blenheim, in 1704, being the most 
conspicuous. 

—Mrs. Senator Epmucunns, of Vermont, is an 
artist. In her house in Washington paintings 
of a high order arrest the notice of the visitor. 
These, and articles of vertu, were chosen by Mrs. 
E., who, with husband, children, books, and pic- 
tures, lives a life as quiet and unostentatious as 
if dwelling among those mountains which are 
put down as being perpetually green—on the 
map. 

—The oldest living organist is Samver P. 
TAYLOR, now living with his children in Brook- 
lyn. He was born in London, and is now in his 
ninety-fifth year. At the age of seven he played 
a hymn in Cumberland Chapel, of which his fa- 
ther was minister. He arrived in New York in 
1806, soon afterward became organist of St. Ann's 
Church, of which Dr. LYELL was rector, and in- 
troduced chanting into the church, despite a 
strong protest on the part of the congregation 
against the innovation. The bishop was appeal- 
ed to, who approved of it, and it was continued. 
8t. Ann's Church, Brooklyn, where he was many 
years organist, was named after Mrs. ANN SaNDs, 
who gave it to the parish. Mr. TayLor remem- 
bers having heard Madame Mara sing at a per- 
formance of the Messiah when she was eighty-six 
years old. He is a pensioner of the U.S. to the 
yearly extent of $96, having in the war of 1812 
enlisted as a musician, and played the soul-stir- 
ring kettle-drum to the music of the — 
fife. Mr. TAYLOR is now blind, but cheerful, an 
spends a portion of each day at the piano, play- 
ing and improvising. 

—The King of Portugal is a small, delicate 
gentleman of thirty-five or forty, with a round, 
dusky face and close-cropped hair. He is a reg- 
ular bookworm, and his private library is a mar- 
vel of valuable accumulations. 

—Judge SmitH, being asked what was the 
longest Circuit Court he had ever held, replied 
“The longest as to distance was when I used 
to courta girl: to reach her house I had to make 
acircuit of eleven miles; but the time was a mere 
nothing.”’ 

—aA gentleman who was present at the recent 
royal marriage in Russia alludes to the three 
princesses as a remarkable trio—one the future 
Queen of England, another, her sister, the future 
Empress of Russia, and the third, the sister-in- 
law of the first, the future Empress of Germany. 
The faces of all three expressed gentleness, in- 
telligence, and refinement. The Grand Duchess 
Marte wore a dress of silver, heavily embroider- 
ed, and from her shoulders bung a train of claret- 
colored velvet, lined and edged with ermine. 
On her head was a tiara and a small crown of 
diamonds, from which bung a point lace veil; 
on her neck the largest diamond necklace in 
Russia, composed of large perfect diamonds, 
each with a large drop attached, the whole val- 
ued at twenty millions of dollars. The front of 
her waist was covered with diamonds, and down 
the front of her dress were rows of —_ The 
bridegroom wore the uniform of a Russian offi- 
cer. The dress and train of the Empress were 
of gold-cloth, her tiara and jewels sapphires 
and diamonds. The crown princesses wore vel- 
vet trains embroidered in gold, and their jewels 
were only surpassed by those of the bride.”’ 
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Garden Basket, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus basket is made of Pan- 
ama canvas, and is lined with 
carriage leather. For the bot- 
tom cut an oval piece of Panama 
canvas and carriage leather sev- 
en inches and a quarter long and 
four inches and seven -eighths ‘ 
wide, and overseam it together 
with the two upper bias pieces 
of the same material, which are: 





Lamp-Shade. 


Tuts lamp-shade, an eighth 
section of which is shown in 
full size by the illustration, is 
made of green crape, which 
is laid double, and forms the 
foundation. Green satin rib- 
bon a quarter of an inch wide, 
and laid in points as shown 
by the illustration, is sewed 
on this foundation with fine 

















































































green silk. ‘The intervals are ! 7p j each seven inches and a quarter: 
filled in lace stitch with green 4 ES Ad | Me wide, sixteen inches long at the 
saddler’s silk, N , SS SS top, and ten inches at the bottom. 
es The Panama canvas has first been 

Blue Gros Grain Neck- furnished with a border. The: 
erchief. leaves of the latter are cut of 


green cloth, and applied with 
green filling silk, and the veins 
and stems are worked in half- 
polka stitch with brown filling 
silk. The cherries are worked 
with red zephyr worsted as showm 
FaILLe AND TuLLe Fraise. _ by Figs. 2and3. For each cher- 

ry cut of pasteboard two circular 
pieces of equal size, each an inch and three-quarters in di- 
ameter, and cut a hole in the centre, fitting both parts ex.- 
actly on each other, as shown by 
Fig. 2, so that a flat ring or hoop 
is formed. ‘These pasteboard rings 
are wound closely and tightly with 
red worsted evenly all around un- 
til the needle can no longer pass 
through, and the whole opening is 
filled. Then take sharp scissors 
and cut carefully along the outer 
edge through the whole layers of 
worsted, thread upon thread, to 
the pasteboard foundation. 
Part the pieces of paste- 
board slightly, as shown by 
Fig. 3, lay a worsted thread 
between the two parts, and 
wind the thread several 
times tightly around the 
worsted between both pieces 
of pasteboard. ‘Twist the 
ends of the thread together 
for a stem, remove 
the pasteboard, and 
finish the cherry thus 
formed by carefully 
combing and cutting 
it,to make it perfectly 
even. ‘The basket is 
trimmed on the upper 


Tuts neckerchief is made Brive Gros Grain NECKERCHIEF. 
of a three-cornered piece of 
blue gros grain, the straight sides of which are sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths long each, and fringed out an inch deep. On the 
upper (bias) edge the neckerchief is arranged in several pleats. The 
front is trimmed with a, 
bow of gros grain. 


Faille and Tulle 
Fraise. 

Tuts fraise consists of a 
bias strip of pale lilac faille 
forty-nine inches and three- 
quarters long and two inch- 
es wide, which is lined with | 
violet faille. This strip is 
laid in double box-pleats in 
the back, and on the under 
edge it is set into a binding 
of light material seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and 
eighteen inchesand 
a half long. The 
front ends of the 
bias strip are fold- 
ed on the outside 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. Side- 
pleated white silk 
tulle ruffles are 
sewed to the 
wrong side 
on the under 
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and dark ma- 
terial finishes 





ee Tinie, and under edges and > 
: on the sides with a * 
Knitted box-pleated ruche and i 
Cord with bows of red worsted | 
Tassels. ribbon. The handles : 
Kyitrey Corp witH ‘Tuesx cords, are wound with simi- pry, ann BEaD 
TASSELS, which may be lar ribbon and joined Bawpuar, 


used for various 
purposes, and which are especially designed to 
furnish an ornamental lacing for coverlets, etc., 
are knit of pink or crimson zephyr worsted, and 
are furnished with tassels of crimped worsted. 
Each cord consists of two parts—one forming 
the bow, and the other used for lacing. For <a ye 
the cord make a foundation of two stitches, 


by abow. , 
Tapestry Foundations for Slippers 
: Figs. 1 and 2. oi 


Tue foundation shown by Fig. 1 is worked 
in cross, Smyrna, and piqué stitch. The 
Smyrna stitches are worked with brown worst- 
ed and edged with black worsted. The poiuts 
between these strips are partly worked with green worsted 
in two shades, and partly with gray worsted; on the gray 





stitches stretch maize-colored «i'l 


Section oF LAmp-SHADE.—FwLv SIZE. 


Fig. 1.—Ciotnes-Rack.—[See Fig. 2, Page 205. ] Fig. 1.—Garpen Baskrt.—[See ligs. 2 and 3. ] 





* push the stitches to the other end of the needle, pass the ; : The foundation shown by Fig. 2 is worked in piqué stitch ; 
working thread on the under side of the work from left to right, Fig. 2.—Detaw or Garpen Baser, Fic. 1. it consists of separate diamonds, which are worked with green 
and, without turning the work, knit off the two stitches plain. worsted in three shades and with maize-colored silk. 
Repeat from + until the cord has obtained the length required. | The lilies-of-the-valley and crocuses are of white cloth, which is 
Arrange one cord in a bow, as shown by the illustration, and | applied with green silk. For the violets use violet cloth, and sew Designs for Bottle-Mats, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
trim the ends with tassels. the separate petals on the foundation with yellow saddler’s silk, See illustrati n page 205, 
raising them as seen in the design, Fig. 2. The stems and buds / eure ean sa Sa : 
Velvet and Bead Bandeau. are jvorked in satin and half-polka stitch with green saddler’s silk. Tue design Fig. 1 is worked ona foundation of Swiss muslin 

Tus simple and pretty bandeau for the hair has a founda- | .Thejseam made by setting on the embroidery is covered with | and tulle in point lace and white embroidery ; the posers 

tion of colored velvet, or black, on which white glass beads are | coarse gold cord. ~ partly cut away after finishing the embroidery. To work the 


embroidery first transfer the 
design to linen, baste the 
material on the latter, and 
run the point lace braid on 
the material along the out- 
lines, either pleating or gath- 
ering the braid at the cor- 
ners. Fasten on the foun- 
dation figures worked in 
white embroidery with but- 
ton-hole stitch bars, and 
work the lace stitches with 
fine thread, as shown by the 
illustration. The outer edge 
is bordered with woven pi- 


embroidered in the design 
shown by the illustration. 


Clothes-Rack, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tne clothes-rack shown 
by Fig. 1 is made of carved 
polished wood, The sides 
are furnished with brass 
rings, designed to hang it up. 
The centre is ornamented in 
raised embroidery on black 
velvet, and is shown in full 
size by Fig. 2, page 205. 
First cut the lenves of green cot scallops, Sar 
cloth in two shades, and sew ‘ “ The design show n by Fig. 
them on in half-polka stitch Fig. 1.—Founpation ror SLirPEers, Fig. 8.—Dertait or GARDEN Fig. 2,—Founpation FOR SLIPPERS. 2 is worked in white em- 
with silk ‘of the same color, TaresTry-WorkK, Basket, Fic. 1. Tavrestry-Work. broidery on Swiss’ muslin 
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translation from one language to another. 
It has indeed been immensely and persist- 
ently employed. Its originator can scarce- 
ly have suspected, when he set the first 
example of it, that he was establishing the 
most durable of human grades, and that, 
after him, the earth would behold more 
kings than the stars we see on a frosty 
night. Hierarchically the next place be- 
longs to Grand Duke, a designation which 
was first conceived at Moscow, but which was 
acclimatized in Southern Europe in 1569, when 
Pius V. bestowed it on Cosmo de’ Medici. But 
though Tuscany was the first land to own it, 
Germany only has preserved it, the seven Grand 
Duchies still extant being all beyond the Rhine. 
Then appears Elector, a name full of memories of 
pride and strife, a name which tells the whole history 
of Central Europe for four centuries. But Elector has 
not enjoyed the vitality of King; the seven great Elector- 
ates that were created by the Golden Bull in 1356, “‘ the 
seven lamps of the Holy Roman Empire”—which, to quote 
Voltaire, ‘‘ was neither holy nor Roman’’—have now dwin- 
dled down to one little shadow of their former name. The 







































self from the 
crowd of counts 


andbatiste. The 
leaves are work- 
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BROIDERY. 


ed in satin stitch around him 

with white embroid- Margrave was a more 
ery cotton, and the - : = modern title; it was 
edge of the figures Cnr wn limited to the four 
in half-polka stitch. a rulers of the Marches 
Cut away the Swiss of Brandenburg, 
— inside of the Fig. 1.—LAMBREQUIN ot ~ ~ | Fig. 2.—LAMBREQUIN Meissen, 3s den, and 
small diamonds.— Stage \ FOR BASKETS, ETC. Moravia. We may 
The edge is worked FoR Baskets, en ee Ly : \ . Satin anp Hatr-PotKa take Doge next, with 
in half-polka stitch, Avrtication Eim- Wj © i~ } \ Sritch EMBROIDERY. its memories of Ge- 


and bordered with 
button-hole stitching. 


Lambrequins for Baskets, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue red cloth lambrequin shown by 
Fig. | is ornamented with an applica- 
tion of gray silk, which is bordered 
with gold cord. The embroidery is 
worked partly in satin stitch and 
partly in single and twisted chain 
stitch with saddler’s silk of various 
colors. The lambrequin is pinked 
in scallops on the outer edge. 

The foundation of the lambre- 
quin shown by Fig. 2 consists of 
green cloth. The flowers are 
worked in satin stitch with red 
saddler’s silk and gold bullion. 
The fern leaves are worked in 
chain stitch with violet silk, and 
the leaves, stems, and tendrils 
in satin and half-polka stitch 
with green silk; the remainder nally attributed to the success- 
of the embroidery is worked F 4), (77> : 2 ors of Mohammed; but the 
with brown silk in three shades. - pee : ' G, a Wh - g y 4 5 Caliphates of Bagdad, Fez, 
The outer edge of the lambre- ' ANY Zz s 4 Granada, Egypt, Morocco, and 
quin is pinked. I unis have all bec« me success- 
ively extinct, and their rights 
=a Ww are concentrated in the Sultan 

of Turkey, who is now sole Ca- 

liph, and thereby Commander of 
the Faithful. Of Shahs there is 
but one, though there are three 

Khans (Khiva, Khokand, and 

Bokhara), two Imaums (Yemen 
and Muscat), two Regents (‘Trip- 
oli and Tunis). Bey, or Beg, has 

now disappeared; but that it was 
once a higher name than Sultan is 
shown by the fact that it was pre- 
ferred to the latter by Thogrul, 
founder of the dynasty of the Seleu- 
cides, Sheik belongs particularly to 
the Governor of Medina, and is other- 
wise a mere village chieftain’s name. 
Pasha is now replaced in Egypt by Khe- 
dive. And there we may end the list, 
though it is very far from being exhausted. 
it may, however, be as well to allude to Emir, 


noa and Venice; and 
Protector, which Napoleon renewed from 
Cromwell when he formed the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine. Stadtholder and 
Viceroy wake up very different recol- 
lections: one carries us to the chilly 
shores of Holland, the other to the 
bright skies of Naples, India, and 
Peru. Voivode, like Palatine, was 
also a viceroy’s title, but the for- 
mer was Sclavonic, the latter Ger 
man. Czar we will look at by it 
self, and Hospodar is almost the 
wi i . y NP) - tH — ; only remaining title which is 
At Wy » . ; worth mentioning, for we need 
Ay, W Yn. j 1] / not expatiate on the Bans of the 
f : . Eastern Marches, though the 
name exists still in Croatia. 
Sultan must be counted as Asi- 
atic, for it was first adopted by 
3ajazet ; and with it comes the 
old name Caliph, which means 
**substitute,” and was origi- 
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ROYAL TITLES. 

‘IMPLE as the first category 
) of royal substantives appears 
to be, it includes so many various 
designations of sovereignty that 
it would be difficult to compose 
an absolutely complete enumera- 
tion of all the shapes of rulership 
that the world has known. Pope 
has stood first so long that we may 
put it first once more. Emperor and 
King are both older, especially the lat- 
ter; but Emperor naturally heads the 
catalogue of pride, for no other title has 
stood so high in history, no other sound 
brings back to us as that one does the 
memory of Rome, of Charlemagne, of Na- 
poleon. And then we get to King, the uni- 
versal King, which has lasted from all time 
without even a change beyond that of literal 


Fig. 2.—Raisep EMBROIDERY FOR CrotuEs-Rack, 
Fie. 1, PAce 204.—Futti Size, 


Prince-Bishops of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne the 
Bavarian Duke, the Chiefs of Saxony, the Palati- 
nate, and Brandenburg, are represented now, alas! 
bv the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. We get next 
to Duke, which ceased to be an independent 
sovereign title under Louis XII. in France, 
and disappeared in Germany (except in 
Nassau) at the commencement of the 
present: century, with Palatine, 
Margrave, Burgrave, Rhingrave, 
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Wildgrave, and Altgrave.— nm \\ y 
Landgrave alone, of all the ram gh 


old Teutonic titles, is still 
kept up by the rulers of 
Hesse-Homburg; and it 
is as well that it should 
be preserved, for it is 
the most ancient of 
all the special Ger- 
man names, being 
invented, so long 
ago as 1130, by 
Lonis, third Count 
of Thuringia, who 
adopted it in order 
Fig. 1.—Dersicn ror Botrix-Mats, Etc.—Porxt Lace aNp Wuite Emproipery. _ to distinguish him- Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Borrte-Mats, etc.—Wnaite Emproivery. 
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and to add that, strictly, it is a description, not 
a title: it is the name borne by the descendants 
of the Prophet, who are found in every class of 
Arab and ‘Turkish society, particularly among 
the beggars. The peculiarity about their situa- 
tion is that to be an Emir because your father 
was one is considered to be very insufficient evi- 
dence of your right to claim the rank ; to be so in 
virtue of your mother is infinitely more conclu- 
sive; but to be so on both sides is altogether sat- 
isfactory. The one privilege of Emirs is that 
they are the only people who can wear green 
turbans; and as the Sultan—although he is now 
Caliph—is not of the blood of the Prophet, such 
of his ministers as are Emirs courteously abstain 
from green in his presence, so as not to remind 
him of his inferiority. Emir has, however, been 
sometimes deviated from its true meaning, and 
has been applied as a material title to people 
in authority; for instance, Abd-el-Kader took 
it, though he was but a simple Sheik. 

The original denominations of the Muscovite 
sovereign were Antocrat (which was borrowed 
from the Greek Emperors), Great Lord, Grand 
Duke, and Czar. This last designation was an 
old one: it was first given to Duke Vladimir, 
who died in 1125, and some of his successors 
partially retained it; but, all the same, the Rus- 
sian rulers continued to be called Grand Dukes 
till the sixteenth century. In 1547 Ivan IT. was 
crowned as Czar of Moscow, and that title was 
retained until, after the conquest of Little Russia 
and Smolensk, they became Czars of all the 
Russias (Great, Little, New, Black, Red, White, 
and Southern Russias). 





A STROKE OF LUCK. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ERHAPS there are few families poorer in 

this world’s goods than we Featherstone- 
haughs were, not that we were particularly bet- 
ter off in the other world’s. Still, as people go, 
we were good people, and why we had such mis- 
fortune was a puzzle. The family had gone into 
decay when father and mother married, What 
they married on goodness knows; they could 
have had little but tradition of former glories, 
‘To be sure, they had the ancient Featherstone- 
haugh honse, a many-chimneyed mansion that 
roared and rumbled and rattled so appallingly 
that a new clean cottage with two rooms would 
have seemed paradise to us children. Now and 
then the hail shattered some window ; then the 
shutters were pulled together to hide the dam- 
age—it was never repaired. Now and then the 
lightning tumbled some bricks off the chimney ; 
if they choked the flue, it was forsaken, and fires 
were built in another room. 

And so we lived ; for father—having been born 
in the latter days of the family prosperity, having 
been weaned, so to say, on the legends of its 
former state, cutting his teeth on the crust of the 
Featherstonehaugh grandeur, and putting on his 
first knickerbockers with a sense of coronation 
robes while a score of servants kowtowed at his lit- 
tle bidding—never, even now that the whole was 
dust and ashes, could get over the feeling that it 
was all temporary adversity, that the king in ex- 
ile was royal still; the idea of noblesse oblige held 
a stiff rod over his head, and he couldn't do this, 
and he must do that, because he was a Feather- 
stonehaugh. So father could resort to no busi- 
ness or trade; the Featherstonehaughs having 
inherited their money for generations—very like- 
ly, Rob and I thought, from some old highway- 
man in the beginning—could not condescend to 
soil their white hands, or to have small transac- 
tions in merchandise, they whose transactions 
had been in the hundred thousands! And father 
had no profession, and he had no faculty. 

Mother's aunt !eft her a sum that just held our 
heads above water. Father never relished it— 
perhaps because mother’s aunt had kept a haber- 
dashery ; bot he worked in the garden, as a 
prince might turn over his paternal glebe, and 
contrived to scratch something out of that. I 
always have thought, as I remembered father’s 
air of patient expectancy, that he looked forward 
to some public restitution of the wealth that had 
been lost. Why, [don’t know, except that some 
half million had been invested in shipping that 
the government seized in the great embargo be- 
cause it had been in a forbidden port—had been, 
of course, ignorantly ; and though false papers 
could have been taken out, as they were taken 
by many another ship, the Featherstonehanghs 
would not have had a captain in their service 
who was capable of the act. So the truth was 
told, and the government laid its heavy hand on 
the great ships, and though years afterward it 
surrendered them, they then were rotten hulks, 
and the Featherstonehaugh supremacy had gone 
into decay with them. 

No longer, then, did the Featherstonehaughs 
give their balls in the house whose hospitable 
chambers held a hundred guests overnight ; the 
dining-hall no longer rang with the clang of 
glasses and the festivity of mighty banqueting ; 
sides of venison no longer hung in the buttery, 
nor great turtles swam in the tank, nor wines 
mellowed in the double cellars ; ladies, lovely in 

wder and paint and patches, stiff in costly 

ades, glittering in antique jewels, no longer 
crossed the waxed floors ; the parlor suites were 
closed, the stables empty, the jewels and gold 
salvers sold, the Featherstonehaugh beauties had 
sunk into decline, and were lying in the family 
vault, and the old Featherstonehaugh was dying 
in his chair. 

He had been a fierce partisan, that grand- 
father of ours, and had taken his country's side 
so zealously that when his neighbors doubted 
the worth of the Continental currency he had 
proudly and angrily bought it by the stack 
—barrelful after barrelful we little beggarly 
Featherstonechaughs had to play with in the 
attic; mother would have turned an honest 
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penny selling it for waste paper, bat father held 
it as.a sacred trust—perhaps in his heart of 
hearts he yet believed the nation would redeem 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| 


it, just as he believed it would pay the French | 
claims, of which he held an unknown sum, just | 


as he believed that if he parted with the old 
mansion, the buyer would be sure to find the 
gold that fierce old Featherstonehaugh had 
buried the night the British landed on the point 
five miles away. 

** Bitter nonsense!’ mother said once, when 
we children asked about the story a garrulous 
old neighbor told. ‘‘ He had no gold to bury.” 

**A great mistake, Marian,” father answered 
—the plebeian sound of her real name annoyed 
him so that he always euphonized it thus. ‘* He 
had gold, a great amount—he had been drawing 
it into his own hands for months. My mother 
knew of it. He heard the gun fire, and saw the 
rockets that signaled the landing of the British, 
and he bade his wife lie still—she would no more 
have stirred then than if the hand of death had 
been on her-—and he went where that gold was, 
and she heard him lifting out the bags. He 
was gone several hours; when he returned, his 
clothes were covered with the soil, but he burned 
them. And then the British were quartered in 
the honse. And that gold has never since been 

eae 

‘*The British took it, of course,” said my 
mother. 

‘*T don’t know. The next day, excitement 
perhaps, and the unusual labor, I think, and the 
great passion of his fiery anger with the British, 
did their work on him, and he was struck with 

alsy.” 
J And she had not asked him where he 
buried it ?” we cried. 

‘*Nobody asked questions of old General 
Featherstonehaugh,” said my father. 

My mother gave a contemptuous sniff; she 
hated this old Featherstonehaugh as if he had 
ruined her husband by rearing him as he did, 
and by leaving him nothing to sustain the fabric 
reared. ‘‘ He would have remembered some- 
thing of it himself, I always say,” she said; ‘he 
had his senses—” 

** In a fashion, a poor fashion.” 

** His affections were lively. He talked about 
the little ones he had laid away,” said my moth- 
er. ‘*I have heard him, And, in my opinion, 
the idea of his having buried treasure came from 
that, every bit of it. He was living his life over, 
and that was a touching part, and paralytics are 
easily touched.” 

** Account,” said my father, ‘‘in the same way, 
then, for his always having his chair in the great 
dining-room, and having it beside the cellar door 
there, and allowing no mortal to pass that door, 
sitting and wringing his hands for the babies he 
had buried down there, as he would cry out. 
Not that I imagine there is any thing in the cel- 
lar—I have examined every inch of it. But 
with that gold,” he sighed, *‘I should be a man 
again, and my children could take their place.” 

** And didn’t he do the same about the attic ?” 
interposed my mother. “I’ve seen him furious 
with the fancy that any one had gone up there.” 

‘* That accursed Continental paper was there, 
and he considered it invaluable, I’ve no doubt—” 

** I’ve no patience!” cried my mother. ‘*‘ How 
can you sit and talk so to these children? The 
poor old man was babbling childish nothings, 
as all afflicted so do.” 

**T know what you mean, Marian,” my father 
said, severely. ‘‘ You try to reason me out of the 
evidence of my own senses, because you think 
while I believe in that buried treasure I shall fail 
to seek other means of providing for my family. 
It is unwise, at any rate, to teach your children 
to despise their father!” And then he walked 
away, and mother cried, and that was the way 
we went. 

Poor father! we didn't know what he suffer- 
ed. We were little things, and he was still 
moderately young, and he literally knew how to 
do nothing that would fetch money. At last, 
more in despair than any thing else, for he had 
no ailment that the doctor could discover, he 
took to his bed, and there for ten long years he 
staid, 

How we held soul and body together and grew 
up I don’t know. Mother's little despised money 
paid the tax on what was left of the Feather- 
stonehaugh estate, and procured a few comforts 
for father, now and then a new gown for herself, 
the cast-off one falling upon us. Father fortu- 
nately did not need any clothes while he was in 
bed. ‘There had been several articles of silver 
left. Father had insisted upon their being on 
the table even when we had only mush-and- 
milk. Now, piece by piece, he told mother to 
part with them, and it bronght us shoes and 
fire-wood and meal, and once in a great while a 
piece of beef, and the absolutely indispensable. 
We had a lineal descendant of the old Feathcr- 
stonehaugh cows—we never could have bought 
one—and some bee-hives. We lived chiefly on 
bread and milk and-honey, and thanked the Lord 
for that. We sold half our milk, and that gave 
the cow her winter's hay, when Rob took care 
of her. We tried to keep hens, easily in the 
summer but extravagantly in the winter, so we 
ate them up. Of course we children were not 
at all so miserable as our elders; we had never 
known better living, so did not miss it. And we 
had gay times among ourselves, only as we grew 
older, and Maria and I put on long dresses, we 
realized our situation. We wanted to go into 
town with the other young folks of whom we 
heard in the mysteriously telegraphic way that 
rumor has of flying among the young. When 
we had any thing passably presentable, we walked 
the few miles to church—distance being our ex- 
cuse at other times—and there we saw the more 
fortunate lads and lasses, and had themes for talk- 
ing and castle-building for days. We did not go 
to school, our staple clothes being unfit, though 
there were trunks of old flowered satins up stairs ; 








but picture children at a public school in gold- 
embroidered taffetas! But father had us about 
his bed, with his old books, and he taught us all 
he knew, and I dare say it was more than we 
might have learned if it had cost any thing. The 
hardest thing we had to do was, when the fuel 
and the money gave out together, to go down on 
the beach and gather drift-wood. We went at 
twilight, the great dark sea foaming beside us, 
and brought our armfuls to the garden gate, and 
the next night transferred that pile to the shed. 
Some fortunate seasons of many wrecks we laid 
in broken beams and spars and planks, that last- 
ed us all winter. And it made a splendid fire, 
souked, as it had been once, in the salts and 
substance of the sea, so that the flames wallow- 
ing up the great fire-place were sheets of eme- 
rald, of dun-brown gold, sulphurous azure, and 
blood red. And as we sat before it of nights— 
for we had no other light at night—we conjured 
up the cireumstances of the woful wrecks that 
made our blaze till we had almost as many tears 
to shed as we had in the task of gathering the 
drift-wood. 

We were lonely children, after all, in our 
cloistered life; for though there were four of us, 
and we had much unity, we longed, as children 
will, for the outside world, though the day was 
full with lessons, with keeping the great rooms 
in condition, with relieving mother at father’s 
bedside. Our drawing-room seemed to us yet a 
magnificent apartment—it was one of the long 
suites. We kept the black-oak floor polished where 
the old Turkey mats failed, and as the curtains 
had fallen, the better parts of each had been taken 
to renew the rest, and tall pieces of cumbrous 
furniture dragged against the bare windows. 
The antique chairs and tables were still beauti- 
ful: we were so out of the world that we did 
not know their value in money, or they might 
have gone long ago. ‘The white paint we made 
spotless, and the gilding of the carved cornices 
was not yet all worn off. In the summer we 
kept blossoming plants in great china punch- 
bowls in the windows, without an idea that the 
exquisite china was worth its weight in gold; 
and hiding their blemishes with well-placed 
sprays, we heaped the broken vases with every 
flower that bloomed in our old-fashioned garden, 
and kept flat dishes of them on the tables, Then 
the tattered upholstery was covered with the old 
holland covers, now bleached and boiled out white ; 
and here, if the Featherstonehaugh acquaintance 
who had not forgotten us called, my mother saw 
them. My mother made no visits herself, but 
she was as much a lady as any Featherstone- 
haugh of them all, if her aunt kept ten haber- 
dasheries, and she had the air of a duchess! 
Here in the summer we made ourselves happy 
with realities or imaginings, peopling the place 
with those that once queened it there, or looking 
forward to impossible days when we should queen 
it there ourselves. But in the winter the room was 
shut, and any one coming to see us then knocked 
in vain—the days of the Featherstonehaugh hos- 
pitality were over. We could not let a guest go 
away in the winter weather unless we had warmed 
his heart with cordial or dainty, and neither cor- 
dial or dainty did we ever have, but we knew what 
the Featherstonehaugh tradition expected of us, 
and we admitted nobody in winter. 

“It’s the falsest pride!” cried Rob, one stormy 
April night, anger sparkling in the eyes that the 
Greek characters by fire-light had tried ; for Rob 
had resolved to go to college, and work his way, 
and have a profession, and get out of this mire, 
he said. ‘*To think of a Featherstonehaugh’s 
refusing his fireside to any one in this bitter air 
because he can’t gratify his vanity by setting 
venison-pie before him! ‘That's an idea of hos- 
pitality to have! The next person that comes I 
shall let in, and so now—” Hardly had Rob 
spoken when a ringing knock startled all the 
echoes, and before mother could look up Rob 
had sprung from the room full of defiance, ran 
down the hall, and thrown open the door. And 
it was Francis Royalston. 

I think—such is the force of blood, though 
mother, as well as she could for father, had tried 
to destroy in us the Featherstonehaugh pride—I 
think we all turned pale; and Amy and Maria 
ran away. We had seen the Royalstons at 
church, and had envied the lovely pink satin 
and white feathers of the girls’ hats, and ad- 
mired their manners, and been half in Jove with 
Francis Royalston’s handsome dark face and 
gallant air—all three of us together, in a fash- 
ion that meant nothing. 

But mother rose as Rob led Francis Royalston 
in that night. ‘‘ My poor boy!” she said; ‘* you 
are nearly dead!” And she would not let him 
come to the fire, but seated him at some dis- 
tance, and hastened into father’s room for a 
blanket to wrap round him, and rubbed his 
hands, while I heated a saucepan of milk. 

““T never,” said he afterward to me, ‘‘ saw 
any thing so beautiful as you looked that night 
while you stooped over the fire, and the blaze 
made a rose of your cheek, and glanced off the 
side of your hair like a yellow-bird’s wing; and 
you had a startled air, and one full of pity too; 
and I was just as much in love with you that 
minute as I have been ever since.” But there! 
I never meant to tell you any of Mr. Royal- 
ston’s speeches. 

Presently mother rolled the arm-chair near 
the fire, and when he had drunk the hot milk 
and was getting restored, she went for the girls. 
‘*It is Judge Royalston’s son,” she said. ‘‘ He is 
here, and he must stay. So build a fire in An- 
na’s room, and then come in. Anna must get 
along with you as well as she can to-night.” 
My room was the prettiest, because I kept a 
feathery clematis round my looking-glass—my 
great-great-grandmother dressed to be married 
in that glass, and so did I—and autumn leaves 
and red barberries about the old prints on the 
wall; and for the rest, it was all as white as 
snow, if there were no carpets—we hadn't a 
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carpet in the house, which would have pleased 
Florence Nightingale, for one. 

After the girls had crept into the room, and 
Rob had come back from attending to his 
horse, Francis Royalston told us what had 
brought him there. He had ridden down to the 
beach in the storm to see the ship ashore on 
Dead Man's Reef, and as the night fell it came 
on to snow, and he lost his way, for late as the 
season was, it snowed furiously, and he would 
have died, he thought, if he had not seen the 
drift-wood fire through our windows, and steered 
for it. ‘*I didn’t know you, Mrs. Featherstone- 
haugh,” he said. ‘* But I had met your son, 
and seen your daughters at church, and I thought 
their faces were so kind I might venture. Now 
I am going to beg an introduction !” 

‘*Your mother’s son would always be wel- 
come—” mother began, but Rob interrupted her. 

**That’s Anna,” said he, ‘the brown-eyed 
one. She's a trump. See looks just like the 
picture of our great-great-grandaunt there, the 
one that had her arm broken in the big bolt 
of the block-house when the Indians came! 
Anna ’d do it, too.” 

**Do hush, Rob!” For Francis Royalston 
was laughing while he bowed. 

**And the blue-eyed girl is Amy, and the 
black-haired one is Maria. And now we're all 
acquainted, suppose we roast some potatoes in 
the ashes here.” 

** Here!” 

**Yes; didn’t you ever do it? It’s very jol- 
ly.” And Rob brought a dishfal which he had 
washed and scraped while out before, and roll- 
ing them in wet brown paper, he clapped them 
into the hot ashes. And when they were ready, 
mother had some cream and salt and pepper 
and a smoked herring. It was all done like a 
frolic, but I have never been at any luxurious 
feasting since where one ate with a better relish 
than Francis Royalston did that night. 

Well, we had a merry evening, and when 
we showed Francis his room, we closed the 
wooden shutter that he might sleep the longer; 
and so when he came down in the morning it 
was ten o'clock, and we had breakfasted, with 
a good excuse for not disturbing one who was 
so tired. And mother had a little dish of milk- 
toast for him, and a cup of father’s tea—father 
had tea—and he thanked us, and bade us good- 
by, and rode away. ‘‘I am coming again,” he 
said at the door that bright morning, in the daz- 
zle of the azure and sunshine and fast-melting 
snow. And I was half frightened at the thought, 
and half happy with the hope, and I wished to 
heavens he wouldn't, and I wished to heavens he 
would, 

As soon as the roads were fit, along came Judge 
and Mrs. Royalston, and they banged away at 
the big front-door, that was only open for wed- 
dings and funerals ; and Rob was digging clams 
down on the beach, and nobody let them in. 
But only a night or two after there was the ring- 
ing knock at the side-door again, and in walked 
Francis Royalston and his two sisters, Phoebe 
and Jane. It’s no use pretending you're not at 
home when the fire-light is sending your shadows 
dancing every where in sight, just as the shad- 
ows of the old portraits in the hall danced when 
we ran by them at night. Mother many a time 
said that if father would sell those portraits we 
could be relieved from our straits—they were 
Stuarts and Copleys—but father would as soon 
have sold the bones of his ancestors. 

Well, here we were in society, and we had to 
make the best of it. Rob set up a pitch-pine 
knot in the corner of the chimney-place, and we 
took the girls’ things, and before we knew it 
Francis had made us as comfortable as though 
we had gone to school together. Rob was the 
shy one now. When the evening was half over, 
the girls were talking of a masquerade they were 
to have, and they wanted us to go. We looked 
at each other and at mother. What would we 
have given to go! You know young girls will 
be young girls. Rob was red and white by turns, 
but he had made up his mind, and he blurted 
out the truth. “I suppose you know all about 
it, anyway,” said he; ‘*so what’s the use! We're 


too poor for that sort of thing, and the girls have 


nothing at all to wear.” 

**Oh!” said Phoebe and Jane together, in a 
compassionate breath; and Amy Featherstone- 
haugh burst into tears. 

**Now!” said Francis. ‘‘ As if people couldn't 
be happy and be poor! And happiness is the end 
we all work for.” 

**We are pretty happy,” said I—‘‘just now. 
But I'm sure I don’t know what's to become of 
us by-and-by.” And, do you know, we were 
presently talking to those rich Royalston girls, 
whose pink bonnets we had envied so, just as if 
they were ourselves, And that brought us round 
to the masquerade again. ‘* But I don’t see,” 
said Jane; *‘ you must have lots of finery in that 
old trunk your mother spoke of that would be 
just the thing for a fancy ball.” 

‘**'That’s so,” eried Rob. ‘* They can go as 
antiquities. And if Anna ’ll make me a harle- 
quin’s suit of the Continental currency up stairs, 
I'll go as the Fool of Paper Money.” 

**So you can!” exclaimed Francis. ‘‘ Mrs, 
Featherstonehaugh, can’t Rob and I go and get 
that trunk down?” 

Mother went into the drawing-room and got 
our immemorial wax-candle, and led the expe- 
dition, and down they came with the trunk; and 
the way those Royalston girls screamed over it 
almost gave us convulsions, it was such worth- 
less stuff to us, who needed calico. 

“* Now just see!” said Jane. ‘‘ There’s some 
ancestress of yours in that picture-frame up there, 
and here’s a dress exactly like the thing she 
wears, and you can go in it, Miss Anna, as your 
great-great-grandaunt who broke her arm in the 
bolt. Francis told us abont it. And look at 
that rose-colored velvet! You can face it out 
with this silver-cloth; there's really enough of 
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it untarnished. And here’s a whole web of yel- 
low gauze, so old it tears. No matter; the more 
streamers the better. Amy can be Morning with 
it, with flowers; we've lots in our greenhouse. 
And a purple brocade—” 

** Just the thing for you,” said Francis, looking 
at me, ‘‘ you brown-eyed, yellow-haired thing!” 

**Andablue— Oh, did you ever in your life!” 
And Jane was on her knees, elbow-deep in the 
trunk, flushed and pretty as possible. 

We made haste gayly to get the things on, 
and were sweeping about the dingy room, fine 
as you please, Rob and Francis laughing but ad- 
miring, when rap, rap, went father’s cane, and we 
ran into his room—we three, I mean—and told 
him what was going on, and he comprehended 
it all in a glance. 

‘*They masquerade now in the old splendor,” 
he murmured, and groaned and turned his face 
to the wall. And the next morning he canceled 
Francis’s arrangement to review his classics with 
Rob—Francis was just in his profession—father 
could read the necessary classics with Rob him- 
self, he said. And we might go to the masquer- 
ade next month, as we had promised; but it 
was the last and only time, he declared, that we 
should go among these people, with whom cir- 
cumstances forbade us to mingle on an equality, 
and he would have no truckling. And now, 
will you believe me, father had been in bed the 
most of every day for ten years; but the next 
time he heard Francis Royalston’s knock he 
got up, and had his clothes and his dressing- 
gown, and tottered into the room with his cane, 
and, faint as he was, didn’t allow Francis the 
chance of a syllable with another soul. ‘* Anna,” 
said he, next day, ‘I see the whole of this.” 
And he told me to be civil at the masquerade, 
since that was a settled thing, but forbade me 
to speak with Francis Royalston either before 
or after. ‘‘I have suffered enough,” said he, 
‘*without encountering that humiliation.” I 
suppose it was because we pitied father so, and 
knew he was sick and disappointed and wretch- 
ed, that he had such authority. I felt I must 
obey, and was angry with myself to think I 
cared, and when Francis came again, I was out. 
He wasn't to be baffled, though, and he followed 
me—every where I went, along the shore or the 
yet leafless woods, he waylaid me. But I man- 
aged’ to escape. ‘Then he left off seeking me. 
I met him once, and he lifted his hat and rode 
on, and I felt very strangely. His sisters came 
several times to see us that month, and borrow- 
ed the antique dresses they wanted, and taught 
us some of their dances, and once Jane kissed 
me, and said, ‘*‘ What makes you do so, puss ?” 
And I looked in her eyes as if I hadn't the faint- 
est idea what she meant, though my heart sank 
till it ached. And at last, the night of the mas- 
querade—a wet May night; it had been raining 
steadily a week —Judge Royalston’s carriage 
came for us, and I could hear father swearing 
about it, it seemed to me, a mile behind us—he 
did swear, if he was a Featherstonehaugh. 

Of course the masquerade was a success, No 
matter just now about the others—I wore, not 
the purple, but a white brocade, creamy with the 
long years, and a bunch of scarlet maple blos- 
soms at my breast, and looked just like my an- 

cestress. What a scene it was! We three had 
never dreamed of any thing like it, and for a 
while were dazzled. Every body danced with 
us; but, somehow, it all began to seem hollow 
and hateful to me. Every body danced with me 
but Francis Royalston ; he never came near me. 
I longed for it to be over. And when the last 
blast of the music died, and the carriages began 
to roll away, I went into the conservatory and 
sat down in the shade of a dwarf palm to wait 
for ours, which of course would be the last. As 
J sat there I heard a movement, and I glanced up, 
and Francis was sitting beside me, and looking 
steadily at me with his great dark eyes, and he 
took my two hands in his. ‘* Now will you tell 
me what you mean by this?” he said; and I burst 
right out crying, and [ couldn't wipe my eyes, for 
he held my hands so, and the only place I had 
to hide my tears—well, I hid them there; and, 
oh, he was so kind, so kind and good, and when 
he kissed me that first time I felt I loved him so! 

Of course, the next morning, after father was 
ready for the day, [ told him all about it. I had 
told mother, and she had hugged me, and cried, 
and been so glad, that it was a blow when father 
cried out worse than he did at the earriage the 
night before. And in the midst of it Francis 
came, and, wet as he was—for the week’s warm 
steady rain was ending in a thunder-storm, whose 
bolts were falling round us at the time—he walk- 
ed directly into father’s room, and faced him, and 
said he wanted me for his wife, and would be a 
good husband to me. Father sat up straight in 
bed, and swore an awful oath that it could never 
be. ‘Young man,” he cried, ‘‘ you need not 
think that because [ am a beggar, I throw my 
children away for the asking! My girl shall go 
dowerless into no rich family, to be its slave and 
dependent. And you can never have her, so 
help me Heaven, till she can match you dollar 
for dollar.” What Francis would have answered 
was hindered by a flash that blinded us every 
one. Something tingled up my arms; I scream- 
ed, and covered my eyes. <A red arrow had dart- 
ed across the ceiling, down the wall, and through 
the floor; there was a report as if the heavens 
had fallen; a chimney was crashing through the 
roof: the house had been struck by lightning. 

For a moment we were paralyzed. And then 
Rob and Francis had dashed up to the scuttles, 
aud were following the path of the bolt to the 
cellar. ‘*'The house isn’t afire, at any rate,” 

routed Rob, as he passed the door on his way 

, only pausing to snatch a fire-brand; and we 
iowed them down stairs. And what a sight 
as! ‘The bricks of that cellar floor were tossed 
about as if they had been thrown up by a vol- 
cano; the earth beneath them was ripped open ; 
vvk Was ruuning where no brook had run 


before, and its waters, we saw by the light of 
Rob's fire-brand, were washing over something 
bright and yellow, over heaps of bright and yel- 
low gold, some fused together, some in rolling 
coins—the gold that grandfather had buried on 
that night! And we turned, after that moment’s 
petrifying and appalling gladness, to see father 
standing behind us, sheeted in his coverlet, tall 
and gaunt as Banquo’s ghost. *‘I always knew 
it must be there,” said he, calmly. ‘* Now we 
shall have our old place again, or so much of it 
as these leveling times allow.” We were all pal- 
pitating, half laughing, half praying, ready to 
fall down and thank God. 

**Oh, what a stroke of luck!” cried my moth- 
er, as we scooped the treasure into her shawl. 

“*Say rather of Providence,” my father an- 
swered. 

**T call it a stroke of lightning,” exclaimed 
Rob, catching Amy and Maria, and whirling 
them about the dark place in company with his 
fire-brand and their huge shadows. 

** Mr, Francis,” said my father then, grandly 
as ® monarch crowned, ‘‘if Judge Royalston 
has any proposal to make to me for my daugh- 
ter’s hand, I shall be glad—be glad to hear from 
him !” 

‘* Are you sure, Sir?” asked Francis, with his 
gay, contagious laugh. ‘I have my own wa 
to make, and can match dollar for dollar with 
no heiress of yours.” 

‘*So much the better,” said my father; and 
for the first time in all our memories he laughed 
too. He paused beside us a moment, and I think 
he would have liked to take me in his arms and 
bless me—he seemed to see the unfulfilled prom- 
ise of his youth before me— but the coverlet 
made it inconvenient. ‘‘ You have found a great- 
er treasure, Sir, than I have,” said he then; and 
I sprang and covered his poor white face with 
kisses, And from that summer day, a month 
later, when I put on the creamy brocade again 
to be married to Francis, my father forsook his 
bed. And though I am always looking forward 
to a clean new cottage, where you can sit in the 
middle and touch the four walls, Francis will not 
listen to it, and somehow or other we contrive to 
have perfect bliss still in the old Featherstone- 
haugh house. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRrEsPONDENT. ] 
Tory Wit.—Humors of the Election.—A Conflagration. 


O wondrously has success worked with the 
Tory wits that they have risen to epigram. 
‘* The publicans,” they say, ‘* have beaten the re- 
publicans.” ‘This is only a half trath, since Sir 
Charles Diike, the only professed republican in 
the House of Commons, has been returned to 
it; but it is certainly the fact that the publicans, 
assisted by their customers—each large public- 
house being a sort of club to which the middle 
classes do continually resort—have shown them- 
selves powerful foes. Allied with them, too, 
have been the whole small tradesmen class, who 
are disgusted with the Adulteration Act, and the 
appointment of a public analyst to detect chalk 
in milk, shavings in tea, and ‘‘a great number 
of other things in a great number of other 
things.” Indeed, there could have been no 
more fitting exordium for an address to the 
Conservative electors of the last few weeks than 
“Ye Drunkards and Adulterators”—only it might 
have been taken in ill part. The Tories, I say, 
have risen to epigram. Nothing could have been 
wittier or more cutting than Disraeli’s attack on 
Lowe, the member for a constituency, as it hap- 
pens (the London University), which was cre- 
ated by the Conservatives themselves. ‘‘I gave 
it a member,” said Dizzy, in effect, ‘‘ against 
the advice of my party, on purpose that Mr. 
Lowe should sit in Parliament. He is too clev- 
er a man to be out of it, and yet so disagree- 
able a one that no other constituency except the 
London University would ever elect him. It is 
I, therefore, to whom he owes his seat. On the 
other hand, I confess that [ had a seltish motive: 
one must look to one’s self, you know. I knew 
that no Liberal ministry would exclude him from 
their body, and J knew that he was certain to be 
the destruction of whatever ministry he joined.” 
This is really very sharp speaking. 

The Lord Chief Justice's charge to the Tich- 
borne jury is not yet over. Speaking of it to a 
certain well-known writer of fiction, he whim- 
sically entitled it his ‘‘ novel ;” and it seems as 
though it were destined to be in at least three 
volumes. At dinner the other night it is ru- 
mored that he and another eminent judge got 
into discussion upon the respective merits of the 
English and French languages as regards ex- 
pression, “the Chief” defending his native tongue, 
and his opponent the Gallic. ‘* We have in En- 
glish, for instance,” argued the latter, ‘‘ no sin- 
gle word which can express all that is base and 
vile, such as canaille.” ‘*I beg your pardon,” 
was the reply; ‘‘we have Kenealy.” 

A tolerably rich merchant of my acquaintance 
expressed his fears during the last commercial 
crisis that he should go bankrupt for what, by 
comparison with the mighty ‘‘ crashes” that were 
then taking place, would seem a very inconsid- 
erable sum. ‘* How poor would my hundred 
thousand pounds of deficit look by the side of 
these magnificent liabilities !” 

From a similar reason I scarcely like to write 
to American readers concerning a London fire. 
With them, I know, nothirg is ever sacrificed 
to the devouring element less than « city or a 
prairie. It is with diffidence, therefore, that I 
mention that we had what is for us quite a ter- 
vifie conflagration the other night, in which per- 
ished no less than five million—I put it in your 
familiar coin, because that makes it sound a little 





better—five million dollars’ worth of property. | 





London, you are aware, is nothing if it is not | 


classical,* and the great emporium for storing the 
pictures and valuables of our nobility and gentry 
when they are out of town is called the Pantech- 
nicon. It is also a carriage establishment. The 
immense traveling carriage Dickens took to Italy 
with him on his first tour he called, if you re- 
member, ‘‘the trifle from the Pantechnicon.” 
Well, the Pantechnicon and all it contained is 
burned to ashes. Somebody thought that the 
catastrophe had occurred to the Panopticon— 
another establishment, where every thing, as 
your classical readers will have already gath- 
ered from its name, is (or was) to be seen that 
imagination could picture. ‘‘ No,” said his friend, 
‘*T wish it was the Panopticon, for then it would 
be ‘ all my eye’” (a vulgar expression, as well as 
a free translation, signifying a fallacy); ‘‘ unhap- 
pily it is the Pantechnicon, and a fact.” 

It is rumored that among many other losses 
which may literally be called irreparable, Sir 
Richard Wallace has lost some of his finest pic- 
tures, stored in this ill-fated repository. Fortu- 
nately I send off my ‘‘ Gossips” as soon as in- 
spiration has dictated them, otherwise a whole 
heap of them might have been laid up in the 
Pantechnicon, and Literature as well as Art 
would have had to shed the silent tear. 

R. Kemsue, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

- these days of improvements of all kinds, 

can nothing be done to render the ferry pas- 
sage between New York and Brooklyn more 
comfortable? There are times during every day 
when it is positive misery to cross the East Riv- 
er in some of the boats. A promiscuous mass 
of human beings, packed like sardines, with 
scarcely standing room, and panting for air, fill 
the “‘ Ladies’ Cabin.’’ The ‘‘Gentlemen’s Cabin” 
is apparently by no means so crowded ; it is de- 
voted to that privileged class—smokers, The 
comfort of the whole community would certain- 
ly be materially increased if smoking were en- 
tirely prohibited during the brief space of time 
spent in crossing the river. We do not believe 
that this tyrannical rule would cause the death 
of a single smoker, nor even shorten the period 
of his existence. The ‘‘Gentlemen’s Cabin” 
would then be available to hundreds who, under 
present arrangements, crowd into the ‘ Ladies’ 
Cabin.” But if smokers are permitted and ex- 
pected to retire to — devoted to their 
especial use, we would respectfully suggest that 
‘*chewers”’ and “‘spitters” be invited—nay, re- 
quired—to join them. We often see the floor 
near many seats in the “‘ Ladies’ Cabin” so gross- 
ly defiled as to render the seats utterly unfit to 
be occupied by decent persons, not to say ladies. 
If the gallant customs of the age warrant gentle- 
men in occupying seats in the ‘* Ladies’ Cabins”’ 
of our ferry-boats while those for whom they 
were originally designed stand, there is nothing 
to be said about it; but every woman has « right 
to complain when the floor where she must stand 
is made needlessly filthy. In fact, the whole 
class of expectorators in our country—and a nu- 
merous class it is—need some plain lessons on 
good manners. Nothing, absolutely nothing, is 
secure from their attacks —the sidewalk, of 
course, the street car and omnibus, the best par- 
lor carpet, and even one’s own person is not 
safe. ve have seen a lady about stepping into 
a car receive a full volley upon her silk dress 
from a discharger on the platform, and also seen 
the utter disgust with which she turned away. 
We have seen a lady standing on the street cor- 
ner, waiting for an omnibus, made the uncon- 
scious target of a public nuisance who was scat- 
tering favors on all sides of him. Instances need 
not be enumerated. But this offensive habit has 
become a disgrace to the community. 

During the year 1873 there were no Jess than 
134,191 persons who sailed for the United States 
from the German ports of Stettin, Hamburg, 
and Bremen. On account of the scarcity of 
work in this country, several hundreds of Ger- 
man emigrants returned to their homes during 
the latter part of the year. But ‘hard times’ 
are pretty universal this year, as may be inferred 
from the fact that in Vienna over 30,000 work- 
ing-men are out of employment. 





Immediately after the death of King Lunalilo 
a sensational report that he had been poisoned 
was spread among the natives, arising from the 
fuct that before the king really died he sank into 
a trance closely resembling death. Believing that 
all was over, the attendants began to prepare for 
the lying in state. In the midst of these ar- 
rangements, and while the attendants were hur- 
rying to and fro in the room, his Majesty sud- 
denly awoke from the trance. He looked on for 
a moment, an inexpressible sadness spreading 
over his features, and then said, in a tone in 
which gentleness and irony were curiously com- 
mingled, ‘‘ Won’t you please to let me die be- 
fore you begin the honors for the dead ?”” 





At length the Tichborne case is ended—or, at 
least, suspended! The claimant has been sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude. He 
does not seem troubled about his fate. 





There are now patented about half a dozen 
processes of making butter from fat, tallow, and 
substances other than the old-fashioned cream 
which used to rise in our grandmothers’ dairies 
on the top of genuine cow’s milk. There are 
also several methods of making butter from the 
whey remaining after the manufacture of cheese, 
as well as processes by which bad butter is re- 
fined and purified, and made as good as new, or 
better. But it is a blessing that we don’t al- 
ways know what we are eating! 





Explosive toys will come into disfavor. Wheth- 
er one small brass bomb, so charged as to propel 
asmall rubber ball by means of fulminating pow- 
der, is ‘“‘ perfectly harmless,” as advertised, we 
know not. It has been demonstrated that a 
large number of them are fearfully dangerous. 
An explosion which occurred in a building on 
Broadway, where these toys were kept for sale, 





* “Oh, what a town, what a classical metropolis! 
Tradesmen common English scorn to write or 
8 : 
Bond Street’s a Forum, Cornhill is an Acropolis, 
Every thing's in Latin but what’s in Greek.” 





——— 


blew out the large windows and part of the 
front of the building, and seriously injured the 
only person in the store, and two ladies who 
were on the sidewalk. The faces of the ladies 
were covered with wounds caused by innumer- 
able bits of glass imbedded in the flesh. They 
will be disfigured for life. The man who was in 
the store is at this time in the hospital, but his 
recovery is very doubtful. Such a casualty, in 
the midst of a crowded city, indicates great dis- 
regard for the public safety. The sale of dan- 
gerous articles of this kind should be regulated 
by law. 





The Zion’s Herald states the entire number of 
pupils in all the Methodist Sunday-schools in 
the world to be 3,000,000. 





Up to the time of the present writing the gen- 
eral interest in the temperance movement con- 
tinues unabated. Meetings for devising appro- 
_— plans to suppress the sale of intoxicating 
iquors have been held in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Worcester, and many other cities. 
Societies have been formed to aid the move- 
ment, in which not only women, but men of all 
creeds, are deeply interested. In most Eastern 
cities there is manifested a preference for more 
private labors than prevailed at the West. There 
exists a strong desire to adopt such wise and ju- 
dicious measures as shall cause the good result- 
ing from this crusade against intemperance to 
be permanent. In Western cities women con- 
tinue to hold prayer-meetings, and through their 
personal efforts numerous drinking saloons have 
been closed. 





Among quaint epitaphs, copied from tomb- 
stones, is the following, which recites the brief 
history of a precocious child: 


“ Alas! why should I cry to-day 
For one who could no longer stay? 
My darling little Hannah! 
This child could read and write and spell, 
Could say her ‘Tables’ very well, 
And play her ma’s Piana. 
God bless my little Hannah! 
Who plays now Heaven’s Piana.” 





A curious literary work has been undertaken 
by an English gentleman under a commission 
from the trustees of the British Museum. It is 
a reproduction of the title-page of every book 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, since the 
beginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 





Nepaul, which comprises a greater portion of 
the southern declivity of the Himalayan chain 
of mountains, is beginning to be seriously af- 
fected by the scarcity of food. The crops in 
Nepaul are usually certain, rice forming at least 
half the produce of the country. 


The number of students enrolled in the scien- 
tific and literary departments of the University 
of California is one hundred and ninety-nine, of 
whom twenty-six are ladies. Young women are 
received into the university on the same terms 
with young men, and have an equal share in all 
the advantages of the university. 





Notwithstanding the late Professor Agassiz 
moved among animals and plants in their wild 
state a great deal, it is said that he was never 
injured by the bite of a snake, or the poison of 
any insect, herb, or flower. 





‘Five from five leaves how many?” asked 
the teacher of a little girl of some six years, 
who had not had many lessons in modern arith- 
metic. 

After a moment's reflection she answered, 
“ Five.” 

“How do you make that out?’ said the 
teacher. 

Holding her little hand out, the child said, 
‘Here are five fingers on my right hand, and 
here are five on the other. Now if I take the 
five fingers on my left hand away from the right, 
won't five remain?’ 

The teacher was puzzled, and thought there 
might yet be new discoveries in the science of 
arithmetic. 





Newport cottage owners will be pleased to 
learn that there will be no scarcity of ice next 
summer in the vicinity of their favorite water- 
ing-place. The harvest is said to be “sure.” 





About a year ago the corner-stone of a new 
American church was laid in Rome. A good 
degree of progress has been made in the build- 
ing, although there have been many difficulties 
resulting from laying massive foundations to a 
depth of thirty or forty feet. The building ma- 
terial is cream-colored travertine of the finest 
texture. Great care is exercised to have the 
work done in the best manner, and its cons*ruc- 
tion is watched with much interest both by 
Americans and Romans. Another year, at least, 
will be required for its completion. 





Rafflesia arnoldii is the name of a curious plant 
in the Botanic Garden at Buitenzorg, Java, one of 
which has recently flowered. In fact, the plant 
is all flower, having neither stems nor leaves. 
These flowers are sometimes as much as five feet 
across, and spring directly out of the branch of 
the tree, on which, like the mistletoe, they are 
parasitic. 





American commercial interests in Brazil have 
assumed such importance that a new newspaper, 
published in English, is now issued at Rio Ja- 
neiro. It is called the American Mail. 

If the machine which we understand has been 
invented for removing snow from streets is real- 
ly a success, it is to be hoped that no future 
winter will witness the streets of New York 
blockaded as they have been in the past. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful snow” is merely a poetical fancy in the 
city. Snow in the city is an unmitigated mis- 
ery. The machine to which we have alluded is 
described as a boiler of suitable capacity, mount- 
ed on wheels, and connected with a super-heater, 
the steam from which passes into a distributor 
between the wheels. In the bottom of this dis- 
tributor are numerous pipes, through which the 
hot steam is ejected upon the snow as the ma- 
chine is drawn over the surface of the street. 
The effect is that the snow lying between the 
wheels is immediately dissolved. If this plan 
do not cause too great a flood, it looks as if it 
might prove really effectual. 
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Black Brilliantine Henri III. House Dress. 
See illustration on page 208. 
Tuts dress in the new Henri III. style consists of 
a skirt, over-skirt, and waist. The skirt is trimmed 
with gathered ruffles and with kilt-pleated strips of 
the material. The over-skirt is trimmed with folds 
of velvet of the same color. The trimming for the 
waist consists of puffs, ruffles, and bows of the dress 
material. ‘The sleeve has the Henri III. puff at the 
top, and is finished at the bottom with a ruffle and 
puff. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
Cravat bow of pink gros grain ribbon. 


Olive Green Silk Henri III. House Dress. 
See illustration on page 208. 

Tuis dress is another variety of the Henri ITI. 
style. The skirt is trimmed with narrow box-pleat- 
ed and wide gathered ruffles of the material; the wide 
ruffles are bordered with narrow folds on the under 
edge. ‘The trimming for the polonaise consists of 
folds, puffs, and ruffles of the dress material. ‘The 
polonaise is pointed and draped on one side, and falls 
long and square on the other. Fraise and under- 
sleeves of pleated crépe lisse. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 208. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Sirk House Dress. This dress 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist. Kilt- 
pleated ruffles, folds, and bows of the material, and 
buttons form the trimming. Pleated crépe lisse fraise 
and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS 
op. Skirt and peasant waist of blue cashmere, 
trimmed with folds of gros grain of the same color. 
Batiste blouse with long sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Biack FaILite anp Popiin WALKING 
Suir. The skirt of black faille is trimmed with kilt- 
pleated ruffles and folds of the material. ‘The polo- 
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Fig. 1.—Epere rs Pornt Lace Emproipery. 


naise of pearl gray poplin is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles of 
the material, and with folds of gros grain of the same color. 
Bows of gros grain ribbon, and pleated Swiss muslin fraise and 
under-sleeves. Black velvet hat, trimmed with similar velvet and 
pink roses. Figured silk tulle veil. 

Fig. 4.—Brack Monatr House Dress. The trimming for 
this dress consists of gathered flounces and kilt-pleated ruffles of 
the material, folds of faille, and buttons. Sash of faille, and 
pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 





Brack VELVET POLONAISE. 
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Pink Tutte Bertua. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. The 
skirt, over-skirt, and waist are made of fawn-colored vigogne, 
trimmed with folds of lighter gros grain, and with buttons, 


Pink Tulle Bertha. 

Tuts bertha is arranged on a foundation of stiff lace, which is 
covered with side-pleated pink tulle. 
bottom with pink silk fringe two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
the seam where it is set on being covered with a box-pleated 
ruche of pink gros 
grain ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide. A_ similar 
ruche is also set on 
the neck. The ber- 
tha is also trimmed 
with bows of pink 
gros grain ribbon 
and sprays of for- 
get-me-nots, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The foun- 
dation of the bertha 
is cut from Fig. 28, 
No. VI., Supple- 
ment, Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 8, Vol. VII. 


Black Velvet 
Polonaise. 

Tuts polonaise is 
wadded, and lined 
with silk; the trim- 
ming consists of re- 
vers and basques of 
side- pleated gros 
grain, a braiding of 
black silk cord, pas- 
sementerie agrafes, 
and tassels, 


Dark Green Silk 
Polonaise. 

Tuts polonaise is 
trimmed with folds 
of gros grain, a strip 
of far, and buttons. 
On the right side is 
asash of gros grain. 
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Edgings for 
Lingerie, etc. 
White and 
Point Lace 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the edging 
shown by Fig. 1 
transfer the design 
to linen, and run on 
point lace braid a 
quarter of an inch 
wide along the out- 
lines, turning it over 
at the corners and 
gathering it at the 
curves. The con- 
necting bars are 
worked partly in 
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The bertha is edged on the | 


button-hole stitch and partly in lace stitch, The 
edging is bordered on the outer edge with woven 
picots. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked on fine Brussels net 
and on Swiss muslin. Transfer the design to Swiss 
muslin, baste the latter on the net, run the outlines 
with fine cotton, work them with button-hole stitches, 
and work the satin stitch embroidery. Cut away the 
Swiss muslin and net, observing the illustration, and 
work the button-hole stitch bars and lace stitches. 





DREAMS. 


REAMS and portents are not so gravely con- 

sidered in the present day as they were in times 
past. Until these latter ages nothing of moment was 
undertaken without previous reference to an augur, 
an oracle, or a divinity directly, the practice being 
common to most religions—sanctioned in the true, 
followed in the others. ‘The answers to human ap- 
peals to divinities came often by means of visions or 
dreams, and many times mysterious communications 
of this kind were made without a question having 
been previously asked. ‘The world quite believed 
that the visions seen during sleep had meanings, al 
though it was only now and then that a meaning 
could be discerned. We have changed all that now. 
We dream as men in all ages have dreamed, but we 
do sot allow that our visions have the least signifi- 
cance. The trust of these utilitarian times reposes 
on something more tangible than weird revelations. 
If we desire to invest or realize money, our broker 
is likely to take the place of the augur or aruspice ; 
our solicitor is the oracle when property is in ques- 
tion; we turn to the physician and not to the priest 
when disease troubles us ; if we venture on journeys, 
we look to the fitness and security of the convey- 
ance—no, we place ourselves, in a majority of in- 
stances, at the mercy of railway companies, less 





Fig. 2.—Epeixe 1x Swiss APPLICATION, 
Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


worthy to be relied on than the most impudent soothsayer, or the 
trance of the silliest old woman. At any rate, whether we risk 
our lives and fortunes rashly or cautiously, we work by natural 
means; neither would any educated person among us own to a 
belief that other means are available—own, it was written; for 
it may be shrewdly suspected that nine-tenths of us have, in some 
secret corners of our being, lying perdu, an implicit conviction 


| that there are agencies other than material which affect our fates 


| and fortunes. 


More than this, the man is quite an exceptional 
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being who has not in his own experience known 
of warnings and revelations which*no philosophy 
can explain—eurious coincidences he will call 
them probably when jauntily making mention of 
them; but how is it with him when he is alone 
and reflecting? Can he maintain the doctrine 
of accident then? Is there not some inexplica- 
ble connection between signs and events which 
forces the belief that both have been guided by 
influences very different from those with which 
we are physically acquainted ? 





REMINISCENCES OF THE 
JARYS. 

HE first time I met either of the Cary sis- 

ters was in November, 1867, when I called 
with a letter of introduction upon Alice, to make 
some inquiries about woman’s work. She re- 
ceived me with that stately yet winning manner 
which always distinguished her, and made me 
feel at my ease at once, while she answered all 
my questions with a degree of interest in the 
subject to which they related that was charac- 
teristic of her broad, sympathetic nature. She 
was then an invalid, and a great, almost con- 
stant, sufferer, as was evident from the pained 
yet patient expression of her face. I can not 
recall ever meeting a woman who so impressed 
me by the combined dignity and sweetness of 
her presence. With her tall, erect figure, her 
large yet refined features, her dark lustrous eyes, 
from whose depths there beamed a marvelous 
warmth and sympathy, she looked like an Ori- 
ental queen as she sat on a throne-like ottoman, 
with a bright-hned shawl loosely wrapped about 
her shoulders, in the tastefully furnished parlor 
of her home in ‘I'wentieth Street. Her face al- 
ways filled me with reverence and awe, it was 
80 suggestive of a great sensitive nature that had 
been sorely tried by suffering, yet had borne all 
with a martyr’s spirit, and was ready to endure 
still more if the Master so willed. 

The house of the Carys, to which I afterward 
became a frequent visitor, was one of the few 
among the hundreds of stereotyped buildings in 
the metropolis which seemed to have an individ- 
uality of itsown, It was a shallow double house, 
three stories and an attic high, but only one room 
deep, of brick painted yellow,and had a cozy coun- 
try look outside which seemed to guarantee that 
the interior must be pleasant. It was probably 
formed of two small houses. The entrance was 
almost in the centre, and led into a small hall, 
from which the library opened on the left hand 
and the parlor to the right. The house was a 
sort of oasis amidst the literary and social waste 
of metropolitan life, and none who frequented 
the charming circle who gathered here on Sun- 
day evenings could fail to appreciate the privi- 
lege. ‘he bell had a pleasant tinkle, and the 
bright-faced mulatto boy who answered the door 
was always polite and prompt. Sometimes Phe- 
be Cary would open the door herself, with the 
grave explanation that it was ‘‘the other girl's 
night out.” ‘The rooms were both comfortably 
but not luxuriously furnished. ‘The library had 
one whole side lined with book-shelves, contain- 
ing one of the most complete collections of poet- 
ry that I ever saw, both late and early singers 
being represented, while the volumes looked as 
if they had been read, and were not kept for 
mere appearance sake. Several portraits adorn- 
ed the walls, while an engraving of Carpenter's 
fine head of Lincoln was placed opposite the 
door, and was the first thing that caught the 
visitor's eye. 

Usually callers were shown into this room 
early in the evening, until half a dozen or more 
had arrived, when an adjournment would be 
made to the parlor. ‘This would hold some 
thirty persons comfortably, and was usually well 
filled. On the walls were a number of good 
paintings, many of ancient date, and with cu- 
rious old-fashioned gilt frames. Several panels 
containing paintitigs of Scriptural subjects, taken 
from a medieval church, had a quaint and bizarre 
look. ‘The windows were hung with lace cur- 
tains, and the crimson upholstery had a warm 
effect on the eye. ‘There was a round centre 
table, with a beautiful inlaid top, on which a vase 
of flowers was usually placed. 

No formality was observed at the receptions. 
Both sisters were good hostesses, and knew 
how to put every one at his ease. The company 
would seat themselves according to fancy, either 
in couples or groups, and chat together on any 
topic that came up. Alice, who was naturs'ly 
reserved, sat aside on a favorite sofa, and talked 
with those nearest to her, while Phoebe floated 
about and took care that the conversation did 
not flag, and that no one should be bored, or lack 
a congenial companion. No rales were imposed 
on the company, but the discussion of themes 
likely to lead to ill feeling was tacitly tabooed. 
After leaving, the visitor would have vivid im- 
pressions of having heard many bright speeches 
and suggestive sayings, but it was hard to recall 
any thing consecutive or in detail. Yet the talk 
was not trivial, or only on amusing themes. LTo- 
litical, social, reformatory, artistic, and religious 
questions were often referred to, especially the 
latter, as both the sisters were deeply interested 
in sudjects of a religious nature. 

It is needless to review the long list of persons 
more or less famous who were visiturs at the 
Carys’. Among them were editors, authors, 
artists, clergymen, doctors, musicians, men of 
science, foreign tourists visiting America, and 
persons of all professions and degrees. My main 
object being to tell what I know of the sisters 
themselves, I must ignore reference to others. 

Phebe Cary, when I first saw her, was a 
plamp, lively, comfortable-looking brunette of 
about forty, full of wit, vivacity, and sunshine 
—altogether a large, whole-souled, and warm- 
hearted woman. Her features were round and 
dimpled, and even in repose had a comic gravity, 
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while her eyes sparkled with fun and good na- 
ture. She was not loquacious, but was noted 
rather for lively sailies and witty retorts, while she 
Was an inveterate punster, indulging in this hab- 
it even when sick almost to death. Yet she was 
far from frivolous, and she had a strong, earnest 
nature. She detested cant and humbug, and she 
would expose a social sham or prick a bubble 
reputation with the same gusto as she made a 
pun. She knew more about the world and the 
worst side of human nature than her sister, and 
she was alert and keen in her comments on peo- 
ple and passing events. 

The sisters’ tastes were nearly alike, though 
as they rarely spoke of themselves, it was hard 
to learn what were their peculiar likings. Phebe 
was very fond of the theatre and other public 
entertainments. She admired Jefferson greatly, 
and always insisted with great gravity that his 
dog Schneider was really behind the scenes dur- 
ing the play of Rip Van Winkle. 

Both the sisters liked Shakspeare exceedingly, 
and took great interest in their friend Professor 
Raymond, the elocutionist, who gave several 
readings from that poet at their house, which I 
had the pleasure of attending. One of the few 
communications which I ever had from Phebe 
Cary was a note asking me to bring some of my 
newspaper associates to attend these readings, 
which were preparatory to their public perform- 
ance, which she wished for her friend’s suke 
should be well announced by the press. 

During several years’ acquaintance, I can re- 
call but two instances when a reference was 
made to any of their literary productions: 
once a volume of their poems was produced in 
order to show an engraving in the frontispiece ; 
and at another time, when only two or three 
persons were present, Phoebe read her amusing 
parody on Maud Muller (first published in the 
Bazar) at their urgent request. Modesty could 
not go further than this. 

On Sunday evenings many of their more in- 
timate friends, including Mr. Greeley whenever 
he was in town, took tea with the sisters, and 
their table was always spread for a number. A 
few years ago a dozen or more of these nearest 
friends, headed by Mr. Greeley, privately sub- 
scribed about a thousand dollars as a gift to 
Alice in proof of their love and of the pleasure 
they had had at these tea-drinkings, which sum 
was a welcome addition to her modest savings. 

Both sisters had to work hard for a living. 
Even at the height of her reputation Alice could 
not earn above twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year. From fifteen to twenty-five dollars was 
all that they usually received for a poem, while 
in earlier years five dollars was thought enough 
to pay for a piece of verse. 

Pheebe’s mirthfulness was contagious, and she 
was never gloomy. During her sister’s last ill- 
ness a lady friend sent some ice-cream to tempt 
Alice's appetite, and received a note in acknowl- 
edgment from Phoebe, who said that Alice en- 
joyed it greatly, and ‘* What they did not eat that 
night, ‘The queen next morning fried.” 

The following brief notes of Alice’s conversa- 
tion, taken at the time of my first meeting her, 
will serve to throw some light on her large na- 
ture. She spoke of receiving many letters ask- 
ing for autographs, or expressing a desire for 
sympathy. ‘These last she invariably answered, 
and they were a great satisfaction to her. She 
remarked upon the trials which beset a woman 
who attempts to live by her pen, and thought 
that a woman who offered her literary wares to 
the public now would be far better treated than 
thirty years before. There was a great tempta- 
tion to write merely jingling rhymes, such as 
would please the popular fancy, and it required 
considerable resolution to maintain a high stand- 
ard of execution in the hurry of our American 
life. Mention being made of certain writers who 
are always striving for notoriety, she said that 
she knew no one excepting Horace Greeley who 
attracted marked attention in public. Mr. Gree- 
ley was a hard man to become intimate with, but 
his friendship was valuable. She referred to 
other and contemporary writers, as Jean Inge- 
low, Miss Rossetti, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, and others, in an appreciative and liberal 
tone. 

At another time I happened to present Alice 
with a little nosegay, which she accepted with 
much pleasure, and asked the names of the flow- 
ers contained therein. I replied that I thought 
a poetess like herself would know all about bot- 
any, to which she answered with much naiveté 
that she was quite ignorant of such things, and 
had only a slight knowledge of the names or 
qualities of plants. 

Both sisters were as witty correspondents as 
conversationalists, and Alice could pun as well 
as Phoebe in case of need. The following letter, 
addressed by her to their intimate friend Mr. 
Alvin J. Johnson, who had sent them a bar- 
rel of flour, has never before been published, 
and is a coruscation of witticisms from begin- 
ning to end, 

**53 East Twentietn Sraeet, November 21, 1870. 

“Dear Mr. Jonnson,—You doubtless think, as you 
have reason to, that a well-bred person would have 
answered your floury favor at an early date, but when 
the lump is heavy, it requires « good while for the 
leavening of the whela, and I am hardly risen sufficient- 
ly even now, to run over at the point of my pen. My 
silence has not, you see, originated in crustiness—my 
cakes are all doe nowadays, but I beg you not to sup- 


pose I would willingly a off my friends. I am 
still too gritty for that, but have no hope of ever re- 
turning to you the bread you cast upon the waters in 
this direction. Let me not be too mealy-mouthed to 


make the honest confession, nor too wry-faced to loaf 


and enjoy my soul at your expense, in the inimitable 
language of that wonderful tt, Walt Whitman. 
What better can I do, since I have no manna-hbout! 
But you will a me of sifting my brain, or of get- 
ting Pheebe’s help; but in this last I won't acknow!l- 
edge the corn—she is at this moment sowing Wild Oata 
at Barnum’s Museum. I have carefully italicized, lest 
my grains of wit should be all lost in the chaff. 
“ Gratefully, AoE Cary.” 


‘These desultury reminiscences may be fitly 


concluded with the annexed letter from Phoebe 
Cary, which was sent in acknowledgment of a 
modest gift of a package of pea-nuts, of which 
she was excessively fond, and which will explain 
itself: 

“*Monpay, May 10. 

“My munirioent Frrenp,—I am now prepared to be- 
lieve in spiritual impressions, including even Mumler’s 

hotographs. Last week I went abroad. Passing down 
Jortlandt Street to the Jersey ferry my eye was struck 
with the gorgeous display of pea-nuts on the sidewalk ; 
but I was in too great a hurry to reach the train to de- 
lay long enough to purchase the ever-coveted treas- 
ures. However, I assured Alice, on - return I would 
stop and procure a supply, even though it should bring 
down the scorn of the world upon my most unfashion- 
able head. Nevertheless, on our return we chanced to 
walk up on the wrong side of the street, and in the 
excitement of coming back to my native land after a 
long absence of two days, the pea-nuts were forgotten 
until I had nearly reached Twentieth Street. You may 
judge that the joy of once more crossing the familiar 
threshold was considerably modified, and I came in 
‘saying only, It might have been,’ if I had come up 
on the pea-nut side of Cortlandt Street. But you can 
scarcely imagine the sudden revulsion in feeling I ex- 
perienced when Thomas put into my hand a card and 
a paper of pea-nuts. 

“They have been taken. ‘The last shell is broken 
that bound me to thee.’ 

“Even the paper bag beautifully notched round the 
top was carried out with the débris of my room on 
Saturday; but the remembrance of the pleasure you 
have given me will be fresh while ‘memory holds her 
seat in this distracted brain.’ ‘Tis a little thing to 
give—‘a bag of pea-nuts,’ says Talfourd. I hope your 
gift will be twice blessed: I can assure you it has been 
once blessed. Iam not sure I know your addrees, and 
must send this at a venture. I will not therefore add 
my signature, lest I may see this ‘ come back after many 
days’ from the dead-letter office, 

“Your grateful friend, P.* 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


LILIES. 


ANY cultivators of this beautiful tribe of 
plants are much annoyed at finding them 
die off just previous to their flowering, the lower 
leaves turning yellow, and the stem eventually 
decaying. Upon taking up the bulb the ensuing 
autumn it will be found to be more or less de- 
cayed or rotten; this is especially the case with 
L. auratum, the golden-banded lily of Japan, 
some of the new Californian and Oregon species, 
and our native species, some of which, like I. su- 
perbum, seem to defy cultivation; even the strong- 
growing ZL. lancifolium and its varieties, now 
common in our gardens, often annoy us by their 
premature death. 

Our own observation and experience, as well 
as those of a friend who is an enthusiastic culti- 
vator of this tribe of plants, lead us to the con- 
clusion that it is owing to the excessive heat of 
the surface of the soil, which destroys the fibrous 
roots formed at the foot of the stem, just above 
the bulb; for many lilies have two sets of roots, 
one set stout and comparatively fleshy, issuing 
from the base of the bulb, and the other set much 
more delicate and fibrous, issuing from the stem 
just above the bulb. . 

Acting on this conclusion, we have planted 
bulbs of some of the species that annoyed us most 
by their dying off among groups or clumps of 
dwarf-growing shrubs, and have found that in 
such situations they thrive finely, throwing up 
their flower-stems above the shrubs, and bloom- 
ing freely and beautifully. 

Thus planted, their roots are kept shaded, and 
therefore more moist and cool than when ex- 
posed to the full blaze of the sun, with its attend- 
ant drying and intense heating of the surface 
soil. It also agrees better with their natural 
situation, as many of them, like L. superbum, 
as most of our readers must have observed, grow 
in thickets, throwing up tall stems above the 
shrubs loaded with blooms. Some, like L. au- 
ratum and our native L. canadense, grow in open 
grass fields, but in such situations the grass al- 
ways keeps the soil moist and cool. 

Some cultivators recommend planting the 
bulbs very deep, say eight to twelve inches, in 
order to obviate the difficulty. This may do 
with some of the strong, large-bulbed species 
from Oregon and California, but does not appear 
to suit the smaller-bulbed species so well. 

A bed on a lawn, composed of such dwarf- 
growing shrubs as Azalea amana, Deutzia gra- 
cilis, Spirea callosa alba, and some of the dwarf 
varieties of evergreens, would make an excellent 
position for them, as their flower-stems and 
blooms would be thrown well above the shrubs, 
and present a charming appearance. 


CUTTINGS. 


It is generally recommended by writers on 
gardening to put cuttings of plants we wish to 
propagate in beds of sand two or three inches 
deep, and the ‘‘cutting benches” of nearly all 
our large florists’ establishments are thus made. 
They are, however, greatly annoyed by what they 
call the cutting-bench fungus—a species of mould 
which runs through the sand with great rapidity, 
and destroys the cuttings. This is greatly ag- 
gravated if the sand is not absolutely pure; hence 
the English cultivators lay great stress upon 
using none but silver sand, as it is called. 

We have found that fine, clean anthracite 
coal dust is far preferable to sand, however pure 
it may be, as it does not generate any mildew or 
fungus of any kind, probably owing to the sul- 
phur it contains, which, it is well known, is de- 
structive to the lower forms of plant life. It is 
not so granulate as sand, but more laminate or 
scale-like in its character, and retains moisture 
far better than sand, and so does not expose the 
cutting to undue alternations of dryness and ex- 
cess of moisture. 

Such of our readers as may not have the lux- 
ury of a greenhouse can fit up a propagating 
box by taking an ordinary soap-box and cutting 
it down to four inches deep; then boring five or 
six half-inch holes in the bottom, and filling it 
three inches deep with clean, moist coal dust, 





and inserting the cuttings in it with a large 


setting it in the window of a warm room, fully 
exposed to the rays of the sun without any 
shading, giving it a liberal watering every two or 
three days, and being very careful not to allow 
the cuttings at any time to become dry, as that 
is sure to kill them. As soon as they begin to 
grow it will indicate that they have taken root, 
when they should be carefully taken out of the 
sey dust and potted in small pots in suitable 
soil. 
CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


There is a plant indigenous to our Southern 
States, known as Dionea muscipula, or Ve- 
nus’s fly-trap, that has each of its leaves termi- 
nated by a two-lobed appendage about half an 
inch long and three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The edge of each lobe is furnished with stout 
fimbrix, or, perhaps more properly speaking, a 
set of claws. On the face of each lobe are 
also three minute bristles triangularly arranged. 
These lobes lie open and flat, and then the ap- 
pendage closely r bles an old-fashioned spring 





- 
rat-trap. Whenever a fly or other insect lights 

upon this trap it immediately closes upon it, and 

remains shut for a few days, and then gradually 

opens, when nothing of the fly will be found but 

its skeleton, all the soft parts having disappeared, 

being absorbed or digested by the plant. 

Why this should be was a mystery to botan- 
ists, but some recent investigations show that the 
plant will also absorb or digest the juices of raw 
meat in the same manner, rejecting the fibrine 
as it does the skeleton of the fly. It is also 
found that the points of the bristles are analogous 
to those of the tips of the nerves found under the 
skin of animals, and further, that there is an 
electric or galvanic action takes place similar to 
that which ensues in animals when action on the 
muscles is produced through the nerves. As 
there is no spring or mechanical arrangement 
which would account for the closing and opening 
of the trap, we are led to infer that this action 
must be produced by the irritability of the nerves, 
and if the analogy be correct, there must also be 
something equivalent to muscular action and the 
digestive powers of the stomach in animals, and 
the plant must be endowed with some low form 
of sentient life. 

Akin to this plant are the Droseras, or sun- 
dews, common in boggy places in our Northern 
and Western States. These plants have their 
leaves furnished with small, delicate, reddish 
bristles, on the apex of each of which is a gland 
that exudes a clear liquid like dew, hence the 
name. ‘These plants also appear to be carnivo- 
rous, for if an insect or piece of meat is placed 
on them, the bristles close upon it, like the clasp- 
ed fingers on the palm of the hand, when similar 
action takes place as in the Dionea; but if a 
small pebble or piece of wood is placed upon the 
leaf, the bristles do not clasp it, and no motion 
or other action takes place. 

In another genus—viz., the Sarracenia, side- 
saddle flower, huntsman cup, or American pitch- 
er-plant, as it is variously called—the leaves are 
from six to ten inches long, tubular and pitcher- 
shaped, with an erect open hood or lid at the 
apex of the leaf, the inner face of the hood being 
clothed with stiff bristles, and the upper part of 
the tubular leaf also being furnished with bris- 
tles that point downward. The leaf secretes a 
fluid into this pitcher-like cavity, which is taste- 
less, and appears to be nothing different from 
clear water; but the lid on its inner face exudes 
a sweetish viscid fluid, which attracts insects and 
appears to have intoxicating effects; for if a fly 
sips it he seems to lose his muscular power, and 
drops down into the water contained in the leaf, 
and is drowned. If he is not sufficiently para- 
lyzed, and attempts to crawl out, the downward- 
pointing bristles at the upper end of the cup pre- 
vent his egress. ‘These cup-like leaves may fre- 
quently be found more than half full of flies and 
other insects, and it appears probable, although 
it is not yet fully determined to be so, that the 
plant absorbs the liquid or water after it has be- 
come charged with the fluids in the bodies of the 
insects. ‘There is also reason to believe that some 
other plants are endowed with similar powers. 


AMARYLLIS. 


Many persons who have attempted the culti- 
vation of this beautiful tribe of plants have found 
much difficulty in doing so, or at least to make 
them bloom freely; especially is this the case 
with the Guernsey and the belladonna lily. One 
principal reason for such disappointment is the 
burying of the bulbs in the soil, and another is 
not giving them a season of rest. ‘The bulbs 
should never be inserted into the soil more than 
one-fourth or one-third of their depth, only just 
sufficient to steady them, and when the leaves, 
after their season of growth, turn yellow and be- 
gin to die off, water should be withheld, and the 
pots turned on their side, and the soil allowed 
to become thoroughly dry, remaining thus for 
two months or more, when the bulbs are to be re- 
potted in fresh soil, watered, and a new season 
of growth produced. ‘The calla or Ethiopian 
lily also blooms more freely and finely in win- 
ter-time by being dried in this way during Au- 
gust and September of the previous season. 


SOIL FOR GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


We find that there are but few of the green- 
house plants ordinarily grown that do not grow 
well in plain, well-rotted, turfy loam, without 
the admixture of manure with it.” Florists have 
to mix large amounts of manure with the soil in 
which they grow their plants for sale, in order to 
produce large foliage and a rapid growth, as the 
plants are grown in small pots. Persons pur- 
chasing such plants are generally greatly disap- 
pointed at finding the plant go back in growth, 
and losing the strong, luxuriant appearance pro- 
duced by the powerful, stimulating manure that 
has been used to produce this effect. To ama- 
teurs who desire to have really healthy plants of 





skewer; then giving it a liberal watering, and 


stocky growth we recommend the abandonment 
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of the use of manure in the soil, as its first 
strength is soon exhausted in the rapid growth 
of the plant which it induces, and thus the failure 
to keep up such growth. When the use of ma- 
nure is sometimes desirable, as in growing pelar- 
goniums and soft-wooded plants, we recommend 
the occasional use of well-diluted liquid manure, 
preferably cow-manure. A pailful of this put 
into a barrel of water, and applied once in two 
or three weeks, will keep the plants in a state of 
continuous healthy growth. Camellias are the 
better for having two or three applications of it 
during their season of growth; so are orange- 
trees and several other plants. It is far prefera- 
ble to and much safer to use than guano water, 
which is entirely too stimulating for greenhouse 
plants. 
CHINESE PRIMROSES. 

To grow these sucessfully, and to have a pro- 
fusion of blooms, care should be had not to put 
them into too large pots, as they grow better and 
bloom finer when pot-bound, or when the roots 
appear a mass of tine fibres on the outside of the 
ball of earth. They delight in a fresh, sandy 
loam, with occasional waterings of well-diluted 
manure water. Indeed, all the Primula family, 
such as the polyanthus, the auricula, cowslip, 
and the double-flowering primroses, are more 
successfully grown in this way than in any other. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From our Own CorresPonvent. } 

HERE is always, in every season, some pre- 
vailing feature of the Parisian toilette which 
engenders a host of details proceeding from this 
origin. ‘This year it will be English embroidery, 
worked with cotton on wash goods, and with silk 
on all other fabrics, such as cashmere, faille, or 
foulard. Needle-women enough will not be 
found for such a task, and machinery will be 
called to their aid. At this moment the work- 
shops of France and Switzerland are busy in pre- 
aring of this embroidery bands of all widths to 
be used as trimmings on over-skirts, waists, vests, 
jackets, parasols, garden hats, and even slippers. 

For the instant, combinations of two different 
fabrice of the same color, but differing in shade, 
are employed for spring suits. Parisian fancy 
and good taste have not vet exhausted the at 
once original and simple effects that can be ob- 
tained from this alliance. One of the prettiest 
types is as follows: Skirt of very fine and soft 
cashmere, of mode color, that is, an indefinable 
tint, partaking of marron, écru, and rose gray. 
The trimming of this skirt is composed of six 
flounces of the same material set on flat, and 
cut, not in points, but ip !ong narrow scallops. 
Under these scallops is set a flounce a little 
deeper than the preceding, made of foulard of a 
darker shade of the same color, and pleated 
perpendicularly in extremely narrow, fine pleats. 
The waist, of a new shape, has fronts extending 
in two long tabs, in which are set pockets. The 
other parts of the waist are each longer than 
the preceding, and the sides and back form a 
pouf. This waist is made of cashmere, and is 
trimmed entirely around the edge with a cash- 
mere ruche, in the middle of which is set a ruche 
of foulard. ‘The whole is worn with a small 
mantelet of the same cashmere, trimmed with 
flounces like the six double flounces of the skirt. 

The new fabrics are, first, cashmere striped 
color on color, or else with two shades. This 
will be the most pophlar material of the season. 
I say the season designedly, without limiting 
myself to spring, because our variable climate 
permits, or rather commands, the use of woolen 
dresses even in summer. ‘Then come, under the 
head of more exceptional stuffs, gauzes of wool 
and silk; épingelines, with stripes alternately 
transparent, like canvas, and opaque and dotted, 
like silk; diagonal cloth, of wool and silk, with 
large open-work dots of unequal size; cil de 
perdrix, or partridge eye, with damask stripes, 
like table-linen, on a transparent ground ; pique, 
no longer of cotton, but of wool and white silk ; 
grenadines of black or blue wool, etc., with 
damask silk stripes; and, lastly, damask, with 
goat's-hair woof and cotton warp. Among these 
novelties those which will be worn the most are 
the gauzes of silk and wool, the ground of which 
is transparent and the design thick, like that of 
lace (these gauzes are made of all colors), the 
diagonal cloths, with open-work dots, and, above 
all, the white piqués of wool and silk. I must en- 
large on this last fabric, as it is the most marked. 
Fancy the coarse white cotton piqué of which 
children’s dresses are commonly made, and which 
has been used for some years past by fashionable 
ladies for summer toilettes. ‘The warp of this 
fabric is made of wool, but is so completely cov- 
ered by the woof, which is of silk, that the whole 
perfectly represents a coarse piqué, only it is of 
silk. A dress-maker of talent—and Paris is 
paved with them—will make of this material so- 
called négligée toilettes of extreme elegance. 
The price of the goods is by no means excessive 
—about seventy-five cents a yard. 

I must say a word of some dresses that are in 
preparation, although, or because, they are des- 
tined to remain somewhat exclusive, being de- 
signed for the sea-side rather than the city. 
These are composed, first, of a dress of plain 
foulard, blue, pink, mauve, or lemon, mauve be- 
ing considered the most stylish color, consisting 
of an almost flat skirt, high-necked waist, and 
sleeves reaching to the elbow, and terminating 
in two flounces arranged in extremely small 
pleats. The skirt is trimmed with a similar 
flounce, six inches wide on the front breadth, 
ten inches wide on the two side breadths, and 
fifteen inches wide on the back breadth. Over 
this is worn a second skirt, of milk-white plaid 
foulard, extending, in front, to the top of the 
flounce of the under-skirt. This over-skirt is 
trimmed all the way around the bottom, to a 
depth of sixteen inches, with English embroid- 
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ery, wrought with white silk, and edged with 
white silk fringe. It is looped on the hips and 
behind, and is held by two bretelles of the same 
white foulard, which cross in front, and are en- 
tirely covered with English embroidery. 

The mania for matching is carried to its ut- 
most limits. Not only must dresses match with 
wrappings, bonnets, and parasols, but also with 
lingerie, that is, collars, under-sleeves, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 1 have seen in preparation pink col- 
lars of Scotch batiste, with white insertion, to be 
worn with dresses trimined with pink or with 
pink figures; and handkerchiefs, for the same 
purpose, ornamented in each corner with a pink 
and white flower, and edged with a pink border. 
When I say pink, it is understood, of course, 
that the same thing is done in all colors—blue, 
blue-gray, écru, maize, ete. 

Embroidery of all kinds pursues its triumphant 
course, and every thing predicts its continuance 
during the summer, It is said that, with light 
toilettes befitting this combination, small mante- 
lets will be worn of embroidered white nansook ; 
for other dresses these mantelets will be made 
of gauze embroidered with jet. One can scarce- 
ly imagine the quantity of jackets, waists, vests, 
Medicis fraises, etc., that are embroidered with 
black or white jet. Ladies are literally bowed 
down beneath the weight of jet, with which even 
their bonnets are embroidered. 

The new traveling suits are extremely pic- 
turesque, and where, indeed, is picturesqueness 
more in place than in a traveling dress? ‘They 
are short, as a matter of course, for no one would 
desire the trouble of lifting and carrying a train 
on steamboats, railroad cars, and omnibuses, 
But they are none the more simple for being 
short. I speak, of course, for those who like 
complicated trimmings. In general these suits 
have somewhat masculine waists; the polonaise 
is transformed into a sort of musketeer frock- 
coat, with skirts and revers; the vest is always 
like thatofa man. <As to the wrappings, they are 
copied from the ancient repertory of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and are little cloaks, such as the ele- 
gant cavaliers of the time of Louis XIII. were 
wont to wear on one shoulder, or as the abbés 
of the following centary fastened round their 
necks and let hang down their backs. In a 
word, they are the petits codlets, with a high 
fraise round the neck, for the Medicis frill still 
enjoys an undisputed success, and is seen every 
where, as well in velvet as in tulle, faille, foulard, 
and muslin. 

Middle-aged ladies more than ever wear the 
black lace Spanish mantilla, embroidered with 
jet. The fashion of high combs contributes to 
strengthen the success of the mantilla, which is 
worn above all at the theatre and opera, and is 
crossed in front so as to veil the low waist. 

When I say that black lace is embroidered 
with jet, I mean that small jet beads are sewed 
along the contours of the design of thelace. ‘This 
fashion does not stop at jet alone. Coarse white 
guipure is prepared for the trimming of summer 
dresses by running a thread of colored cotton, 
cherry, blue, pink, or maroon, along the contours 
of the pattern of the guipure, the cotton being of 
the same color as the accessories of the dress for 
which the guipure is designed. This is made 
of all widths, and will be used for all kinds of 
dresses, wrappings, ete. 

Very little ornament is worn in the hair; in- 
deed, there is no room for it. Small bows, in 
the guise of coiffures, are made of silk, embroid- 
ered with jet when they are black, and trimmed 
with a small spray of tlowers or small feathers, 
or with little ornaments or balls of jet ; a precise- 
ly similar bow is worn at the closure of the waist. 
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Book the Third. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER IL. 
NO PEACE. 

Lucy JENNINGS was writing busily in her room 
when Sareh came in softly with the news. The 
woman-preacher had gone to her own apartment, 
away from the society ef two young folks who 
thought of little save each other, and whose 
courtship did not interest her. 

She was surrounded by papers, and she had 
set her desk close to the window for the advan- 
tage of the light, Lucy's eyes not being so strong 
as they used to be. She was wearing spectacles 
when Sarah entered—thick, ugly, black-rimmed 
spectacles—which she whipped off and dropped 
into a side pocket with a strange alacrity, as the 
door opened, considering how far above the little 
vanities of this earth she had set her great ambi- 
tion. She had hoped for a quiet hour in this 
room, but it was not to be. She had letters to 
write to one or two of the principal members of 
her flock, announcing her return; she had half 
a hundred instructions to set forth; she had a 
grave matter to consider affecting the people 
whom she was about to leave at Sedge Hill even ; 
and now here was this tiresome, one-ideaed Sa- 
rah Eastbell again. She was never glad to see 
her; it was very true that she did not like Reu- 
ben's cousin—nay, that she tried very hard at 
times not to like her. 

*Oh, Lucy! what do you think he has been 
saying?” Sarah cried, in her exciiemeut, as she 
came into the room and steered her way among 
Miss Holland's unclaimed boxes to the window. 

** Who has been saying ?” asked Lucy, without 
looking in her direction. 





** Reuben, to be sure.” . 

‘* Always Reuben! I had forgotten there was 
no other man upon the earth but Reuben Cul- 
wick,” she said, bitterly. 

Sarah took a seat close to the side of Lucy 
Jennings, with a want of ceremony which star- 
tled the elder lady. 

‘* He says I may ask your opinion if I will— 
and you will think how right he is.” 

** Tt will be about the first time in my life that 
I have thought him in the right,” she muttered ; 
then she added, in her sharpest and jerkiest man- 
ner, ** Well, what is it?” 

‘**T have been telling him of your going away 
to-morrow—of the necessity of his going too, as 
you suggested, and he says—oh, Lucy! what do 
you think he has got into his dear old head ?” she 
cried, clapping her hands together. 


“*T can’t guess—what is the object of guessing | 


when it easy for you to explain ?” was the un- 
gracious rejoinder. 

Sarah Eastbell did not notice the chilliness of 
Miss Jennings’s remarks. She dashed into her 
subject forthwith; she spoke of Reuben’s wish 
for an early marriage as a wise and natural so- 
lution to the difficulties in their way; she re- 
peated all Renben’s arguments as to the reason 
for pursuing this course; she confessed artlessly 
enough her own affection, her own wishes and 
embarrassments; and Lucy Jennings heard her 
out patiently. 

‘* In all his life he has been in a hurry,” Lucy 
said, when Sarah had completed her recital, ‘‘ so 
what is the use of my advice? It would be an 
ill-timed formality, of no value to either of you.” 

‘**T have come for your advice, Lucy—I don't 
know what to do.” 

““If he had been less impetuous,” said Lucy, 
betraying a sudden excitement herself, ‘‘ it would 
have been as well—it would have given me time 
to think. Sarah, you must not marry Reuben 
Culwick yet.” 

**You—you think it is not right—it is not 
respectful to the memory of her I have lost ?” 
asked Sarah. 

** Respectful!” cried Lucy, contemptuously, ‘‘ I 
have not given a thought toit! But’—and here 
followed a long pause, with Lucy glaring strange- 
ly at her visitor—*‘ but,” she continued at last, 
**something has happened in this room that I 
have been keeping to myself, and which may al- 
ter both your lives.” 

** Something has happened ?” repeated Sarah, 
slowly. 

ora” 

**T have been waiting for it—it was not possi- 
ble for any happiness to come to me,” said Sa- 
rah, mournfully. ‘*‘ Tell me what you fear.” 

**T don’t know—I can’t say,” answered Lucy ; 
““T have not had time to think. I have been 
trying to set it apart from my thoughts until I 
could have spoken to Reuben about it quietly 
to-morrow ; but you come in upon me, and dis- 
turb me with fresh revelations, and there is nev- 
er peace!” 

She held her arms up as if protesting to heav- 
en against her trials, and Sarah watched her with 
a nervous interest. 

‘What has happened which may alter Reu- 
ben’s life and mine?” she asked again; ‘‘ and 
why in this room, where—” 


** Where a woman named Mary Holland lived | 





for some years,” said Lucy, quickly—‘‘ a woman 
whom you learned to distrust at last?” 

** We did, and vet—” 

Lucy Jennings interrupted her again. 

**You did not distrust her in vain, perhaps,” 
she added. ‘*I will tell you, Sarah Eastbell, 
what I thought of telling Reuben Culwick ; but 
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it may be your right to hear this first of all, as | 


it may affect you most of all—who knows ?” 

‘**Go on,” said Sarah, impatiently ; ‘‘ let me 
hear the worst.” 

‘*It is not in my power,” was the answer ; 
‘vou must learn it for yourself. Read what is 
written on that paper.” 

Lucy Jennings had opened her desk and pro- 
duced a long blue envelope, on which were writ- 
ten words in a large, clear hand, to which she 
pointed with her finger—the finger of fate to the 
timid girl who followed every movement, and 
leaned forward tothe paper cautiously and eagerly. 

‘*Great Heaven !” she ejaculated. 

Yes, Lucy Jennings was right—that which 
might affect the whole after-life of Renben Cul- 
wick and herself was in the hands of the woman- 
preacher. 

On the envelope were written these words : 


‘* Herein is contained the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Simon Culwick, of Sedye Hill, Worces- 
ter.” 


There was a date appended—the date of the 
day on which Simon Culwick had called at Hope 
Street, Camberwell, for the first and last time in 
his life. It was a will made before he had come 
that day in search of his son, and it overruled all 
other testaments to which in his life of change he 
had set his trembling hand. 





CHAPTER III. 
FACING THE TRUTH. 


Saran Eastsevr turned the sealed packet 
round in a helpless fashion, regarding Lucy pit- 
eously meanwhile. Here was a new calamity to 
change the current of her life; nothing written 
therein could bring peace to her, she thought al- 
ready. It was a will that struck her from this 
home and set her in her rightful place—a poor 


dependent, or a struggling woman ; it set aside | 


the other will, or Simon Culwick would not have 
signed it at the eleventh hour. ‘That it left her 
poor, she did not mind; but that it made Reu- 
ben rich—as she believed it did—seemed to take 
him from her sphe*e forever. Why it should do 


| this, why she felt already that she had lost him, 


was singular enough; but then Second-cousin 
Sarah was very proud, and very strange at times. 








** Where did you find this ?” she asked at last. 

“In that box,” Lucy replied, pointing to an 
old-fashioned hair trunk studded with brass nails 
—one of the boxes which Mary Holland had nev- 
er claimed. 

** Was it not locked ?” 

“The lock had not caught the hasp, I found, 
and last night I uncorded the box, thinking to 
refasten it, and render it more secure.” 

** Yes—and then ?” 

** And then I opened the box—I looked in for a 
moment, and this was the first thing that caught 
my attention,” said Lucy Jennings. ‘‘ Is there 
any thing to blame me for?” she added, sharply. 
** In seeing to the safety of Miss Holland’s prop- 
erty, have I not unmasked a spy ?” 

**T don't know,” answered Sarah. 

“What right had that woman with Reuben’s 
father’s will ?” asked Lucy. ‘‘ Has she not com- 
mitted a crime against the law? Is not this an 
act of revenge against him ?” 

**T don’t see all this yet,” responded Sarah 
Eastbell, still thoughtfully. 

‘*' This will is sealed; it was given in trust to 
Mary Holland before Simon left for London. It 
leaves his property to Reuben, and she wonld 
have kept him from it. I see it all. I despise 
that woman, although I have never met her in 
my life.” 

“* Mary Holland is not here to answer for her- 
self,” said Sarah; ‘‘and Mary would have pre- 
ferred Reuben’s being rich to my poor grand- 
mother’s coming to this house.” 

‘“* She brought your grandmother here herself; 
there was a plot in it. Read the will.” 

“* What right have I to read it ?” asked Sarah. 

** You are in possession. Reuben is too weak 
to bear the shock. ‘There may be something in 
it which he is not to know, first of all,” she add- 
ed, with a sudden doubt—** which is to be bro- 
ken to him by degrees.” 

** Reuben is as brave as a lion.” 

**Oh, you don’t know him,” said Miss Jen- 
nings, pityingly. 

**{ don’t think so meanly of him as rou do,’ 
cried Sarah, with sudden spirit; ‘* I don't be- 
lieve he has fretted for an instant about his fa- 
ther’s money, though he told me so once. He 
has denied it since; he is above all mercenary 
thoughts.” 

‘**You will be his wife; you have a right to 
set him upon a pedestal and call him hero,” was 
the reply. ‘* Ido not blame you for it. It isa 
woman's duty when she gives up her heart. You 
love him—that’s enough.” 

** Love him—yes.” 

“If you love him, read that will first, and 
prepare a weak man for all that it contains. It 
is probably riches, but it may be a complete disin- 
heritance, and which will be the greater shock to 
such a mind as Reuben Culwick’s I can not say,” 
Lucy added, bitterly. 

**Come and see how he will take this news,” 
cried Sarah, defiantly now. 

‘*]T have no interest in it; it concerns me not,” 
said Lucy, very sharply; ‘‘I should not have 
mentioned it till I was prepared to leave the 
house, had you not come in with your foolish 
story of a hasty wedding. Go to him, Sarah. 
I am busy with a holier task than yours.” 

She turned her back upon her companion, and 
bent herself closely over her desk; and when 
Sarah spoke to her again she maintained a rigid 
silence. 

It was as well, perhaps, to go alone to Reu- 
ben. Sarah had greater faith in him than Lucy 
Jennings had. She had also a greater power to 
console him if this were a new trouble; and if 
it made him very rich, she had to lay her love 
down at his feet, and say she was unworthy of 
him. What he would answer in return she did 
not know; and yet at times she thought she did, 
knowing Reuben Culwick best of all of them, and 
being closer to his heart than they could ever be. 

She went down stairs to the dininz-room, 
where Reuben was not now. She proceeded to 
the great picture-gallery, where she found him, 
hand in hand with the child he loved so much, 
telling into her rapt ears the stories which the 
canvas breathed in glowing colors to them. He 
left ‘Tots the moment Sarah came into the room, 
and advanced eagerly toward her. She was glad 
of that, for she was jealous of his love for ‘bots, 
although she loved ‘Tots because Renben liked 
her, rather than because the child had delivered 
her from bondage. 

“* Well, what does the great preacher say?’ 
Reuben asked, lightly ; ** does not Lucy think—” 

‘Then he stopped, quick enough to read the 
new expression on Sarah Eastbell’s face. 

**What has happened?” he asked, in a dif- 
ferent tone; ‘‘ what paper is that ?” 

**It was found in Mary Holland’s box,”’ Sarah 
said, timidly, ‘‘ and it belongs to you.” 

Reuben took the packet from Sarah's hand, 
and read the superscription, his eyes dilating 
with surprise. He made no attempt to break 
the seal of black wax, but walked with her slow- 
ly toward the bay-window at the end of the 
room, as though his sight were weak, and more 
light were needed to assist it. 

She seemed to hesitate in her progress with 
him, and he put his arm round her waist, as a 
privileged lover under these circumstances had a 
right to do. 

‘* For better or worse, for richer or poorer, 
my first-cousin-once-removed Sarah,” said he, 
lightly, but meaningly ; ‘* now tell me where this 
sprang from.” 

Sarah told him, while he listened, with the pa- 
per in his hand, and looked out at the garden 
and the rising ground beyond it. ‘lots stole 
away during the narration. 

** Mary Holland may have recei.ed—vossibly 
did receive—private instructions from my poor 
father with this will,” said Renben, when Sarah 
had completed her narrative; ‘* she not to 
blame, I trust, even if it comes at ns in this 
fashion. It was to be kept back, at Simon Cul- 
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wick’s request, a certain time, possibly, he being 
a secretive man.” 

** Has that time arrived ? 

** Miss Holland is not here to tell us,” answer- 
ed Reuben, ‘‘ and you and I stand in a false posi- 
tion, with this will lying like a bar upon the free- 
dom of our thoughts. I take all the responsibil- 
ity; it is my right, as Simon Culwick’s son.” 

**You are not afraid of the contents?” she 
asked, remembering suddenly Lucy Jennings’s 
criticism of Reuben’s temperament. 

‘**'There is nothing within the will to — 
me,” he replied, firmly, ‘‘ or to make me glad, or 

cast me down. See how steady the hand is that 
turns over the page of this new book of fate. 

His fingers broke the seal and took from the 
envelope the document contained therein. As he 
opened it very coolly, he looked steadily at Sarah. 

**My second cousin, whom this affects more 
than myself, will imitate my philosophy, I hope, 
keeping strong with me. 

** Yes,” answered Sarah. 

**She was not brought up to expect riches, 
and riches can pass away without repining at 
their loss, for she is young and true. 

wt they pass from me to you—” 

“ As they will not, Sarah,” he said—‘ as they 
never will.” 

He looked at the paper for the first time. It 
was a brief will, which a few lines made clear. 
It was written by Simon Culwick himself, and 
witnessed by two servants who had left the house 
two years since, and it left, as Reuben had im- 
agined from the first, the whole of his property, 
free and indivisible, to his old friend's child, his 
faithful housekeeper, Mary Holland. 

He refolded the will, and regarded attentively 
his second cousin, who remained dumb with 
amazement. 

** And Mary Holland I have turned out of her 
own house, so that she is not here to receive our 
congratulations,” said Reuben Culwick, coolly, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONSOLATION, 


Revsewn had acted like a philosopher in this 
matter, and he took the final disposal of the Cul- 
wick property in a way that showed his heart 
was not deeply affected by its loss. Here was 
Second-cousin Sarah to keep him strong, and to 
keep strong by his example. It was her loss 
rather than his own; and to show that he val- 
ued her affection above the riches that she might 
have brought him was an opportunity not light- 
ly to be missed. For Sarah Eastbell was not a 
philosopher after all; she was unselfish, but she 
gave way for the sake of him whom she had no 
power now to make rich. She went from the 
window with her hands before her face, and sat 
down trembling in the arm-chair wherein her 
grandmother had died protesting her faith in her. 

She was crying, Reuben saw, when he had 
drawn the thin hands from her face, and was 
looking tenderly into her tear-dimmed eyes. 

**Courage, Sarah!” he said; ‘you have never 
eared for the splendor of this place; you wanted 
to give it all away, you know.” 

** And now I can not help you !” 

**Oh yes, you can!” 

**IT am a burden on your life, Reuben,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ for you are very poor, like me. I 
must forget what you have said, and you—you 
must never think of me again.” 

** And what else ?” he said. 

He perched himself on the broad arm of the 
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chair, and looked down laughingly at her, rest- 
ing his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

‘**T can not make you rich now,” 
forth. 

‘**T did not ask Sarah Eastbell to be my wife 
because she was an heiress,” he replied, ‘‘ but be- 
cause she was the most unselfish, the most faith- 
ful little woman whom I had ever met. She made 
my heart light when I was losing faith in hu- 
mankind, and I am not going to part with her 
again. 

‘**T do not see any hope for you and me now, 
Reuben,” said Sarah, sadly. ‘*‘ We must find 
Miss Holland.” 

** Yes, we must find Miss Holland,” he echo- 
ed. ‘‘ What will she say to this accession of for- 
tune ?” 

‘**Ts she not aware of it?” 

**'The will was sealed. It was placed in her 
hands, to be opened at some future period and 
some stated date, I think, and most probably 
without a knowledge of its contents.” 

‘* And then ?” said Sarah, wonderingly. 

** And then, when the usurpers were at rest, 
and had grown purse-proud and ungrateful, this 
mine was to be sprung beneath their feet. It is 
after my poor father’s fashion, and I bear him no 
ill will for thinking of Miss Holland. She was a 
friend to him; I was his enemy to the last.” 

** Not his enemy, Reuben.’ 

‘‘T might have acted in so different a way,” 
he said, regretfully, ‘‘and he might have parted 
with me in less enmity. A few. more kind words 
between us might have changed his life as well as 
mine.” 

‘* You would have been in this house as its 
master. 

‘I was not thinking of that,” said Reuben; 
**for by this will I am not left a poorer man. 
Can not I prove that I love my second cousin 
for herself, if she ever doubted it before this ?” 

**No, Reuben, I don’t doubt. I have been 
happy enough to win your love; but I should be 
very selfish to seek to keep it.” 

“Do you regret the coming change in your 
position ? ? 

“ Yes. ” 

‘* For yourself ?” 

‘*No, no—for you. Oh, Reuben!” she cried, 
suddenly and passionately, **T would not marry 
you for ‘all the world.’ 

She shrank at last from the touch of his hand 
upon her shoulder, and bent her head away from 
him. 

‘* What does it matter, 
to be poor instead of rich—we two together ? 

** You have been always unhappy in your pov- 
erty,” she murmured ; ‘‘only an hour or two ago 
you told me this.” 

It was hard to have a few jesting words hurl- 
ed back at him in sober earnest, but he was not 
to be baffled by his second cousin in this way. 
He had mastered the position, and he uriderstood 
all that was in her mind, he thought. 

“*T have been unhappy in my poverty, because 
I have been alone in it, without a hope, Sarah,’ 
he said, more earnestly. ‘‘ I should go back to 
it trebly miserable if you feared to share it with 
me.” 

**T fear it for your sake.” 

‘* God forbid that I should be coward enough 
to drag you down to it from this,” said Reuben, 

**or expose you to all the miseries of my petty 
indigence. But you are young, and I am not 
old, and time is before us both. Are you going 
to say good-by because Simon Culwick leaves 
his money to his housekeeper ?” 


she faltered 


Sarah, if we are going 


” 
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“We must cancel this engagement,” said Sa- 
rah, less resolutely ; ‘‘I—I—am in your way.” 

** We will cancel no promises that we made a 
good old woman,” answered Reuben. 
not release you from your word. 
growing less—work more remunerative—a little 
suburban cottage somewhere for two simple folk 


only waiting for a while. Let the money pass 
from every thought of ours; it has brought you 
trouble ; it has led others to crime, and the bless- 
ing of our life lies a long way beyond it. Why, 
Sarah, I am proud of my poverty at last!” 
Reuben had grown quite eloquent. 
nings would have told him to keep his fine talk 
for the books that he could not sell, but the little 
trustful heart at his side knew only that he talk- 
ed ‘‘like a book,” though he talked in earnest. 
After this she was glad to be persuaded that 
Reuben would be happy with her rather than 





ta.grieve long over her incapacity to make him 
master of his father’s house. 

She did not study the position of affairs after 
his last speech; she was happier poor than rich, 
perhaps; she agreed to all his reasoning; she 
looked forward with him to the future, as he- 
sketched it for her with those cheering words 
of his which made her heart glow. Here were 


no after-time could take away. If she looked 
back at them presently, as at things gone by for- 
ever—if they faded by rough contact with the 
world—still they were no less bright for being 
looked at through a rain of tears, and there were 
no regrets for unwise words or deeds to mar the 
recollection of that day. 

The happiness borne of it, and of faith in each 
other, might not last; but then the bliss that en- 


| dures lies beyond the arid sands of our mother | 


| earth. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 








THREE GENERATIONS. 


Tuat fatal sentence on the mount 
Near Ilium, Ida christened, 

When mortal spoke, and goddesses 
In jealous anguish listened— 

When from Olympian towers on high, 
Minerva, Juno,- Venus, 

Descending, sought the shepherd. lad— 
**Come, Paris, judge between us: 
Say now to whom, as beauty’s prize— 
To Pallas with the owlish eyes, 

To sea-born Aphrodite— 





“*T will | 
I see debts | 


of scanty means but great big hearts, and it is | 


Lucy Jen- | 


without her—that she could only add to his | 
troubles by setting him free, or to ‘his happiness | 
by believing i in his love; and she was too young | 





the true courting days, then, the happy days which | 


Give you yon apple which you hold, 
Its tints of russet and of gold, 

Or else to her whom -mighty 
High-thundering Zeus has made his bride, 
Hera, now standing at your side?” 


That sentence and its sequel dire, 
Virgilian readers know, 
Brought down on Troy’s devoted sons 
Fierce toil, destructive woe. 
Though Paris judged, so ts thought, 
Entirely as was meet, 
Soon found that Juno ne’er forgave 
The injuria forme sprete. 
The mythic moral seems to show 
That women then were e’en as now 
(For mortal passions stirred 
On such a subject, as we find, 
Of goddesses the immortal mind) ; 
And as we since have heard, 
There’s naught too hard for woman's pride 
To pardon but her charms decried. 
A task presumptuous as that 
Which, at divine request, 
Paris essayed, our artist here 
Has dared, methinks, suggest. 
Only, on ears in silence closed 
The sentence would descend, 
On hearts whose rivalries and loves 
Have known in death their end. 
For yonder loose-robed Jaughing dame, 
Her features set in graven frame, 
Whate’er her birth, whate’er her name, 
Had she not once her place 
Among the beauties, amorous, gay, 
Which graced the court, in bright array, 
Of him who last, save one, held sway 
Of Stuart’s ill-starred race ? 
And these beside that picture, they— 
One bent with age, one blithe as May? 


I doubt not, as the face I scan, 
That she, the elder dame, 

Led captive eyes and hearts of men 
When Orange William came. 

And she, perchance, her daughter fair, 
Has heard the cheers forth ring 

Which greeted, when ‘‘the standard” fell, 
A Hanoverian king. 

Of long-gone ages, periods three, 

The type of beauty which we see, 
Not manifold, but one: 

Thus roses in the gay parterre, 

Nurtured by soft and vernal air, 
Warmed with the summer sun, 

The self-same fragrance still will shed, 

Year after year, when winter’s dead. 








THREE GENERATIONS. 
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“THE FLUTE-PLAYER.” 
HIS fine engraving from a painting by the 
celebrated artist, Alma ‘Tadema, represents 
a Grecian youth breathing sweet melody on the 
reed flute used in the East. His notes have 
charmed the young girl, who is leaning on the 
window-sill, lost in admiration of the music, or, 


it may be, of the singer ; but the musician is ev- 

idently absorbed in his melodies, and heedless 

even of the rapt gaze of the beauty. Through 
the window we have a glimpse of the waving 
palms, luxuriant fig-trees, and brilliant sky 
whith make the Greek isles of the Archipelago 
a paradise on earth, wherein the noble face of 
the flute-player suggests the god Pan. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


RELIABILITY. 
F the purists will pardon us, we will adopt a 
word which, although it excites so much 
wrath in the minds of grammatical finalists, ex- 
presses more than any other of an allied mean- 
ing, and is in harmony with the genius of our 
language. A reliable person means every thing 


“THE FLUTE-PLAYER.” 


that else has to be expressed piecemeal. A punc- 
tual person is reliable, so is a truthful person; 
but to say that a man is punctual does not say 
that he is truthful, nor does a fine sense of truth 
include an accurate sense of distance, or a nice 
appreciation of the time that ought to be given 
for the fulfillment of a task or the completion 


of a journey. But to say broadly that a man is | 


| nies him; for him to note with a sigh of envy 


reliable means that he possesses both truth and 
punctuality, among other things. So, too, a re- 
liable man is a man of his word and a man of 
an accurate intelligence, equally to be trusted 
whether he makes a promise or a statement. 
There is no character so valuable to a man’s 
progress in life as that of reliability. It is the 
backbone of every virtue, the vitalizing force of 


A Patntinc By ALMA 'TAapEMA. } 


every quality. Say that a man is clever, kind- | 
ly, generous; but if he is not to be relied on, 
what can such a man as this be but unfortunate | 
and impecunious to the end? It is all very well | 
for him to grumble at the favoritism of fortune, 
and the persistent run of ill luck that accompa- 


how such and such friends of his—dull dogs who 


| still greater gain to others When w 


have never had an original thought in their lives 
—have had twice his success, and have climbed 
up to the topmost round of the ladder, while he 
is still on the lowest rung. ‘The dull dogs were 
reliable; he is the reverse. The dull dogs kept 
to their times and their bargains, worked in the 
rain and the sunshine alike, and cut themselves 
manfully adrift from all that would stay or hin- 





der them in their undertakings. He, on the con- 


| trary, yielded to every kind of pleasant tempta 


tion. Had he been comparatively a stupid man, 
yet reliable, he would have been wealthy and 
successful; being only a ius and unreliable, 


| he is ruined. 


If reliability is a g: he possessor, it is @ 


have to 
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do with people we can trust, we seem to have 
escaped half the burdens of life, and to have a 
furetuste of the security we associate with creat- 


ures superhuman, 
dent, 


Of what good is the most ar- 
the most poetic, love that ever lifted dull 


humanity to the rapture of the divine, if it is not 
accompanied by that staying quality of reliabil- 
ity? -Poetic love, however glorious for the time, 


if of that fluid character whereon no reliance is 
to be placed, is only a snare for the unwary, and 
a sorrow to come for the one who professes as 
well as for the one who accepts. But the love 
that can be trusted—it may be duller aud more 
prosaic than this rapturous possession, but it 
lasts. It is of the kind that wears—that may be 
relied on to stand the strain of life, the deaden- 
ing influence of habit, the jarring shocks of tem- 
per, the searching trials of misfortune. 

In fact, there is not a function nor a position 
in life in which reliability is not the most valua- 
ble characteristic. With it, a boor has his worth; 
without it, a demigod his dangers and his value- 
lessness. It means every thing that is solid, every 
thing that is trustworthy, and no one is so great 
that he can do without it, no one so humbie that 
he is not ennobled and made of value with it. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lizzie B.—Have a Swiss muslin over-skirt, with a 
basque made of lengthwise rows of Valenciennes in- 
sertion, and sleeves puffed around the arm; or else get 
a white Chambéry gauze over dress with satin strips 
of lavender, or else white polka dots. 

E. H.—Rub your white kid gloves with a lather made 
of boiled milk and white Castile soap. 

Ciana.—Read about masquerade dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. VII. 

Crana.—Trimming chemises around the bottom is 
in questionable taste.—Precede your visitor on enter- 
ing your own parlor.—Beethoven is pronounced as if 
spelled Ba-to’-ven. 

B.—It is a lady's duty to invite a new acquaintance 
to call again after the first visit, no matter whether 
her visitor is a lady or gentleman. Many ladies, how- 
ever, have a foolish delicacy about extending such a 
request, or courtesy rather, to gentlemen; hence you 
need not feel offended when treated so. 

Littan St. C.—The “‘ Ugly Girl” papers will soon be 
published in book form, and you will gather hints from 
them. We cau not give individual advice about such 
matters. 

Cuarirstoy.—Read about black eilk dresses for 
epring in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
VIL. 

A. V.—To raise the flattened pile of black velvet, 
steam it by passing it over a hot iron on which a damp 
cioth is laid. 

Mus. R. H. S.—We have no record of the letters you 
mention, and are confident they did not reach us. We 
know of no book of costumes that would be of service 
to you. Read about masquerade dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. VII. The papers con- 
taining articles to ‘‘ Ugly Girls” have been sent you. 

Country Gret.—Maize is corn-color—any buff shade 
will answer. We have given tapestry designs suitable 
for screens, etc. Read articles to “‘ Ugly Girls,” which 
will soon be published in book form. 

Mou Bawn.—Wash corduroy in cold soap-suds ; 
do not rinse or iron it, but stretch it out smoothly 
where it will dry rapidly. Demi-trained skirts elab- 
orately trimmed will be worn without over-skirts. 
Read about new black silk dresses in Bazar No. 9, 
VoL VIL 

A New Scasortnen.—Your dress as described is not 
out of style. We have given illustrations of infants’ 
caps of muslin and lace, with directions for making. 
A back number of Bazar containing these will be sent 
you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Mavupe.—Belted polonaises will be worn during the 
summer, also basques and over-skirta. It will be 
a matter of fancy between simple and elaborately 
trimmed skirts. 

Inexrerienor.—Make a baby’? first short dresses 
reach to its ankles. We have no cut paper patterns 
of them, but have {llustrated them frequently. 

Ouive C.—Make your black silk by directions given 
for the Henri IIL dress in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No.9, Vol. VII. Trim with lace and jet galloon. 
About twenty yards are required. Bustles are not 
worn. Braiding and inserted embroidery are used for 
trimming piqué. Make high-necked and long-sleeved 
dresses, even for summer, for your little boy. Elab- 
orate robes for infants are trimmed all around the bot- 
tom and also down the front; but you can do one and 
omit the other if you choose. Get soft kid buttoned 
shoes, either buff, gray, or pink, without heels, for a 
child just beginning to walk. 





Taxr your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yor«x 
Dyewe any Provtine Estancisument, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; and 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brook- 
lyn.—_{Com.] 





ADVERTIS [ISHMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


The (reat Puzzles. They are sure to PLEASE 


every body. Pack: con- 
taining one dozen different 
Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 
ZLE COMPANY, 155 Broadway, New York. 
ta Agents, you “can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 
R® ADERS of the Bazar, please take notice that 
I have not yet raised the price of LY 


Human Hair Switches, 


All first quality Hair, solid and not 
dyed; no Crimped Hair in: 





So) ee reduced from $6 00 to $4 80 
3 Eh he ” - 900 “* 720 
4 eM sabdicweanscces = “ 1200 “ 960 
5 Pt" Wednedcnabeesa: - “« 1590 “1200 
6 Clussbeudcawrees ae “ 1800 “1440 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
press, with privilege to —- 
c Vv. PECKHAM, 


Human Hair Importer, 687 p Rs N. Y. City. 
will remove, May Ist, to 777 B’ ‘Biway, opp. A. T. Stewart's. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povrgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








MILLINERY GOODS, 


NDREWS & & SANFORD, 
553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 

as of English and American Straw and 
Chip | Hats, is unusually complete. 





Tt Patent BucksKil napporte 





For its many excellent eusiiticn It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Send for circular. D. C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’ way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


L. SHA Ww, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th st, N.Y., 


Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb and complete stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS, com —s the latest styles of the best 
quality of "French air only, of his own importation 
and manufacture. 
Having the largest stock of Human Hair Goods in 
the city, I can offer to the public inducements which 
can not be superseded by any of my competitors. 
Ladies wishing to procure an _— article should 
not fail to call at my establishment before purchasing 


elsewhere. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, one yard long, $2 and upward; Finest Quality of 
Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed, excellent for wear. 

18 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight $5 00 

22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 

26 inehes long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 

82 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight 
Gray Hair a specialty. Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 











50c. Long Single aris, warranted naturally Curly. 
22 inches long .$2 00 = 28 inches long...... $5 00 
24 inches long.. 250 82inches long...... 780 
26 inches lon, 400 36 inches long...... 10 00 
Frisettes at 25c., 50c., and $1 yard. jes’ own 
Hair made over in latest styles. Combings made up, 


50 cents per ounce. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on 
hand and made to order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The Invisible Wig a specialty; price, 
—s to quality and workmanship, from’ $10 to 
$100. aracter Wigs made to order, and tent for 
nestiieaiiens purposes. Goods sent C. 0. D, by ex- 
press, or on receipt of P. O. money order, or money in 
registered letters, free of charge, to all parts of the 
country. Orders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure 
prompt execution. 


A sh Se PATENT 





oTutks poRCOMFORT. 
JONGOWLNILIA LSIBIHL 


RPASSES « 





SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted, Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


v4 AKK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 





CUT, with brush and indelible ink, » post id, for50c, 
aC pane “ec EX ars FREE. 
~ Fannie Brown 4 ee Dock 
Pe a Sts., Puita., Pa. 


THREE PATR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... $2 75 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 00 
All colors and lso, a well-selected stock of 
_— — Dress Trimmin , Fancy Goods, 

‘0 avoid loss, send Post-Oftice Order. 


Laces, &c, 
a TAYLOR'S ‘BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 





SHOPPING 


description for Ladies 
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050,000 for $50. 
Furth GRAND GIF? Concer 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY of KENTUCKY, 


On March 31st next. 
60,000 Tickets; 12,000 Gifts. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 





ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS, 0,00 
80 CASH GIFTS, 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 50,00 
325 CASH GIFTS, 323500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, _550,000 
Total, Sted Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
STARE PE RSS S" 500,000 


a, "The concert and distribution of pn will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now fixed, 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 
gifts all paid in proportion to the number of ticketssold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS, 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven W hole Tickets for $500. Send for 
Circular. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to = hase tickets have no time to lose. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
aay = Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 

Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. ; or, 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
Eastern Agents, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ SMITEH?’S 
Instant Dress Elevator. 


Transforms the ** Train »% into the “straight front” 
Walking Dress, as quick as you could drop your hand, 
or change back to a “Train? just as 
quickly. 

> e~ Shion demands 













the “Demi-Train,” this 
Skirt Elevator is 
certainly invaluable. It 


saves the Skirt. Does away 
with the extra expense and 
weight of Skirt-facing ‘‘Pro- 
tectors,”’ filthy and drabbled 
Skirts, Underclothes, &c., 
The * ELEVATOR» 
can be changed from one 
dress to pr me in less than 
two minutes. 

The Keonomy of this 
novelinvention must be 
apparent to every one— 
knowing that the late 


“squeal {40 





dress en train. 
vator” will Save man 
times its cost. It 


MUDDY 
STREET WALKS 
of nearly all their 
HORROR, 


invention must be a) 
that the late style of 

the bottom long before other parts are even soiled. 
Besides saving the Skirt, and keeping it neat and 


it to every one—knowing 
aiking Dress will be ruined at 


tidy, it also imparts a graceful contour to the wearer. 
It is extremely simple and easily managed. After once 

wearing it, we do not believe a lady would part with 
it for twenty times its cost. Read Note below. 

Full instructions with each “ Elevator.” 
75 cemts each. Send 2 Stamps for post- 
age. For sale every where. 

Reds ay Agomts yWanted. Send -_ for terms. 

BURDETTE SMIT 
914 Broadway, 


: 's New York City. 

The above “INSTANT SKIRT ELEVATOR” will 
be GIVEN as PREMIUM to those who send $1 25 as 
ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to SMITH’S ILLUS- 


TRATED PATTERN BAZAAR, the BEST Fashion 








Of ev n 
Mrs. C.G. PAR ER, 151 East 44th St. a ¥' City. Sent 
~ circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES 


Freckles, and Tan, ask a. druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LO TION. It is reliable and 
harmless. This old and established Lotion is solely 
intended for the removal of Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and Tan. Depot, 49 BOND STREET, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to Train. 
Price 40 cents each, with full directions free by mail. 
Address “ INDISPENSABLE,” Box No. 22, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Send stamp for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADITIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
18 GOOD FOR ALL nee ALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. 40 drops. Send for cir. 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 





in the world! And the Only Authority 











NEW YORK CITY Ladies acknowledge—Full of Sto- 

ries, Criticisms, Poetry, Fun, Ly — Fashions. 
* JRDETTE MITH, 

P. 0. Box 5055, low York City. 

Decalcomania or ‘Transfer 

[Bretares postpaid for 50 cents. 

ae aah Be ag 3 —s 

8, Insec' mic, 

they et be stents 

ictures — to any article so as 

1 to imitate the most beautiful 

paintings. A variety of pictures, catalogue, and in- 

structions sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. 

.L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 
NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS!—The " Accompa- 
nist’s Self-Instructor. A NEW and SIMPLE 

method by which the Accompaniment on the Piano to 
any Sona or Piece of Music can be acquired with or 
WITHOUT a teacher or knowledge of music, 
Copyright secured by Pror. F. A. NICHOLS, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of Seventy- 
five cents. Usual discount to wholesale dealers and 
teachers sending business carde. 
TRIX | "A New Parlor Game —subject to 500 
4 changes, Postpaid w vith 18 illustrations for 
25c.; 3 sets, 50c. WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Masa, 


| 














STERN Brornrs, 


SIXTH AVE. AND TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


NEW YORK, 
Are now prepared to offer the Largest and FINEST 
selection of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERGARMENTS 


to be tound in the city, which we are exhibiting on the 
second floor o 


OUR SIXTH AVENUE BUILDING, 
mprising most complete lines of 
NIGHT HOB , CHEMISES, DRAWERS, 
WALKING, UNDER, AND TRAIL SKIRTS, 
CORSET COVE 's, DRESSING SACQL ES 
AND APRONS, LAWN, PERCALE, AND 
CALICO HOU SE ROBES, 
LINEN tg MUSLIN PILLOW- 
CASES, & SHEETS, 


a. 
All of which neiing icon ‘manufactured under our 
personal supervision the past few months, when labor 
and materials were down to the lowest prices, we can 
OFFER MOST DECIDED BARGAINS 
in all the above articles. 

Muslins, Embroideries, and Workmanship are all of 
the very best, and guaranteed in every way equal to 
Home-made Garments. 

INFANTS’ WEAR. 

A very large — of every article requisite to 
a complete wardrob 
LONG AND SHORT SLIPS, ROBES, MUSLIN AND 

FLANNEL SKIRTS, WAISTS, CHEMISE, 
BANDS, BIBS, &e., &e., 
With a large 2 variety of 
CHILDREN'S Pigue SUITS, CLOAKS, at DRESSES, 
ay A mbroidered and Braide 
= SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. "Miatiea Free 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-Third Street. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will remove all discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup at ALL Drvecierts. 


The Clear, White, Steady, , BRILLIANT 
Light afforded by DEVOE’S Brilliant Oil 
should be seen to be appreciated. USE 


DEVOE'S 
-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


and be SECURE from any chance of ao- 
cident under any circumstances. 

The Devoe Manuf’g Co., 
For Sale by Dealers. New York. 














KID GLOVES 


Send for the celebrated “ Rebecca ” Kid Gloves, man- 
ufactured solely for our trade, all Spring shades, only 





ic. pair. A new pair given for every pair that rip or 
tear when first tried on. EHRICHS’, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avene, N.Y. 











That splendid New Field Game which cicated saca 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought ont this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at follow rices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, #100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an I}lustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application, 

WEST & LEB GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma A ward- 

the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufactnrer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 
mportant to Ladies. —Through the 
w.. iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of T wenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
cab support themselves and make a comfortable —— 
This Cfler is extended to every industrious wom 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on em Yon of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
New York. 


543 Broadway, 
S ! Spooner" s Prize Flower Seeds: 
SEEDS . 12 varieties Splendid Aster Seeds 
Nj ! woetet & to app plicants upon receipt 
SEEDS . of $1 ew ecg ~~ 
u] ! Ceulens ne Sree. Address Wm. H. 
SEE DS . mente ge Beacon St., Boston. 


ENTIRE (oe eines. 
NOVELTY. 


fuss. Good taste, with- 
alred, 35c. by mail. 








91 ve St., N.Y. 














lout waste. Any style de- 
FE. P. WATSON, 42 Cliff St., N. Y¥. 








WRENCH EMBROIDERTE STAMPING. — 

Vv. Via orrovs, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
ind Babies’ Troussean. Direct importation. Fines tock 
m hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 


grams, MACHINES and Perforate PATTERNS. 


TYPE. 


8t., Boston, Mass. 


Type , put up up expressly for Ama- 
teur 4 by the New England 

05 Washington 
at i) 7 ot specimen book. 


























Marcu 28, 1874.} 


_HARPER'S BAZ. AR. 





EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 ighth Ave, 


Near 24th Street. 


We call the attention of all Ladies desiring beautiful 
and durable Underwear to our magnificent assortment 


Of French Percale Hand-made and Hand- 
embroidered Undergarments. 


These garments are entirely sewed and em- 
broidered by hand; are finished with the ut- 
most care, and are made of French Percale— pronoun- 
ced the most desirable U: ay Se arengy in the 
world. We are the only American Agents 
of the largest Parisian manufacturer, and are thus 
enabled to sell these goods at from 40 to 75 per cent. 
less than they are offered in any other house in the 
United States. Samples of the French Percale used 
in these Undergarments will be gratuitously sent on 
application. 





Finest French Percale Chemise, trimmed with fine 
hand-embroidered scallop, at $1 65; the same, with 
bosom beautifully tucked, at $175; the same, trim- 
med with hand-embroidered. scallop and minuet- dot, 
or with scallop and eyelet-hole, at $2 25. 

Finest Linen Chemises, trimmed with rich hand- 
ee at $4 75; richer styles at $6 50, $9 25, 

10 50. 





Finest French Percale Night-dresses, tucked yoke, 
neatly finished collar and sleeves, at $2 25; the same, 
trimmed with hand-embroidered scallop, at $2 50; the 
same, trimmed with hand-embroidered eyelet-scallop, 
at $3 00, 

Finest French Percale Night- dress, yoke of six 
clusters, of 7 tucks each, with eight alternate large 
tucks, front, collar, and "sleeves trimmed with fine 
hand- embroidery and scollop, at $4 75. 

Finest French Percale Night-dress, yoke of four 
clusters, of 9 tucks each, with three iusertions down 
the front of beautiful hand-embroidery, collar and 
sleeves embroidered to match, at $5 85, $6 50, $7 00, 
$8 50, and $11 00. 





French Percale Toilet Sacques, Corset Covers, Pil- 
low Shams, Drawers, &c., at proportionately reason- 
able prices. 





We sincerely commend these imported hand-made 
Undergarments to all Ladies, believing that a single 
trial will convince them of their immeasurable su- 
periority over all other goods. 


Our line of Domestic Machine-made Undergarments, 
for Ladies and Children, will be found second to none 
in the country. At the late peg Institute 
Fair they were awarded the FIRS RIZE, 
being described by the Judges as or Fine ma- 
terials, well designed, and beautifully 
made.°? Altogether, we believe that our Patrons 
will award us the credit of having the most complete 
and most attractive Undergarment Department in the 
country. Complete assortment of Infants’ wear. 


CORSETS. 


We particnlarly commend to Ladies our “ FASH- 
TON” CORSETS, made especially to our order in 
Europe, aud superior to any in the market for perfec- 
tion of finish and beauty of shape. 

“FASHION A" Corset, woven, 36 bones, scal- 
loped top, at $1 00. 

“FASHION C” Corset, woven, 22 bones, fan- 
stitched top and bottom, handsomely embroidered 
bust, at #1 50. 

“ FASHION F” Corset, woven, 80 bones, placed 
bone to bone, silk-stitched top and bottom, embroid- 
ered scallop top, 1 ~ front, and bottom beautifully 
embroidered, at $2 25 

“FASHION K” 








Corset, four hundred bones, ele- 
gantiy fan-stitched, with silk and scalloped top and 
botto: n, at $3 75. 

Try the “ Fashion” Corset, and we believe that you 
will never wear any other. 


A full line of Thompson's Glove-Fitting Corsets, Mrs. 
Moody’s Abdominal Corsets, and Madame Foy’s Skirt- 
Sapporting Corset, always on band. 


REAL LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

In this department we challenge competition. Our 
assortment will be found nnusually fine, and our prices 
the most reasonable in the country. 

Samples sent free on application, 

MILLINERY GOODS. 

We have now on exhibition a very rich stock of new 
Spring styles in Hats, Flowers, and Ribbons. Our as- 
sortment “of Flowers more particularly, having just 
been replenished by a large invoice from Paris, will be 
fonnd to contain many exquisite novalties, Special 
inducements to wholesale buyers. 





Goods Shipped, C.0.D., to any part of the 
cowutry, with accompanying fustrnctions to Express 
Agent, allow ing full examination betore 
acceptance, 





Ladies not living in or near New York should not 
fail to send for SPRING PRICE-LIST to 


HHRICHYS’, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 24th «& 25th Streets. 


“HAR PERS: “MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of cither will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrrn'’s Macazine, Uanren’s Weekry, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WErxry, or 
Bazan will be supplied aratis for every Club of Five 
Scuvsouinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at ‘the offices w here received. 

» Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 

on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 

e received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cente for the 

azine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. 

Sabseriptions may commence at any time. When no date is spect- 
fled, it is understood that the subscri oy on for the Magazine begins 
with the eurrent Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brovuxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Truss ror Apverrisine In Harren’s WEEKLY ANP 
anpen’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. — inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARP ER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 EACH Ww EEK. A ents wanted. Particulars 
¢' J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN SPRING, FANCY, 
AND PLAIN 81 SILKS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are exhibiting on 
CENTRE COUNTER IN ROTUNDA, AN IMMENSE PUROHASE 
OF VERY HEAVY QUALITY 

STEEL AND GRISAILLE FANCY SILKS. 
ALSO, BLACK AND WHITE. 

their customers the rare opportunity to se- 
LL DRESS PATTERN of 25 yards tor 

$25 OO. 
Samples forwarded on application, and to avoid dis- 


ye genes they suggest the selection of two or three 
erent patterns, 


Also, several cases DARK PLAIN 


. You “ ‘ 
DRESS SILKS, 
in “Marino,” “‘ Monstre,” ‘‘ Oolong,” “ Ardoise,” “ Li- 
chen,” “‘ Euxin,” ‘“‘ Corbeau,” “‘ Hefle,” and ‘ Castor” 
Tints, and the various Shades of Norwegian and Smoke 
Grays, at the exceedingly low price of $1 50 per yard, 
good value for $2 00. 

Together with a collection of similar Dark Shades, a 
richer quality, at $1 75 per yard, formerly $2 50. Such 
an opportunity seldom occurs, ‘and very rarely at this 
season. They will also offer a choice assortment of 


DRESS FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL IN DESIGN AND IN THE MOST EX. 
QUISITE TASTE. Also, 


BLACK IRON FRAME GRENADINES. 
A complete and reliable stock, 50c. per yard upward. 
Elegant descriptions of 
BROCADED AND STRIPED GRENADINES, 
From 1 to 3 inches wide; also, a full line of French, 
all-wool 
Black Tamise Cloth, 
Decidedly under value. 
On Fourth Avenue Dress Goods Section they will open 
a large stock of 
CREPE CLOTH 
at 25c. per yard. Also, ENGLISH COLORED AL- 
PACAS, at 273¢c. per yard. 
A Great variety of other styles at ean 
low prices. GOODS SHOWN FREELY WITHOUT 
IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPART- 
MENT. 

LACE AND EMBROIDERED 
FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
In Percale and Linen, viz. : 

CHEMISES, DRAWERS, NIGHT DRESSES, 
CAMISOLES, WALKING SKIRTS, 
CORSET COVERS, &c., &c. 
WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS a specialty. 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 
“MEXICAINES,” CANVAS BATISTES, 
ALGERINES, WOOL SICILIENS and BASKET 
CLOTHS, in plain colors. 
PLAIN and TWILLED CHALLIES, to match, 
for Suits. 
FANCY DESIGNS IN CAMEL'S-HAIR 
CLOTHS. 
PLAIN, TWILLED, and BASKET Pattern DEBAGES, 
in the latest Colorings, for TRAVELING SUITS, 
FLAIN and FANCY GRENADINES and 
CHAMBRAIS. 
GRENADINE BAREGES, JACONETS, and 
ORGANDIES. 
EMBROIDERED “ECRU CAMBRICS,” 
IN FLOUNCINGS, EDGINGS, and INSERTINGS, 
the Latest Novelty for Trimming BATISTE and 
CAMBRIC SUITS. 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES, 
FOULARD and Shirting CAMBRICS, &c. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
SHAWLS. 
Now Open, a Superb Assortment of 
PLAIN, PLAID AND STRIPED REVERSIBLE 
CASHMERE. 
BERLIN WOOL, ALBANIAN, and OTTOMAN 
BROCHE. 


Offerin 
cure a F 


coR. 








The Latest Novelty: 
“WHITE SHETLAND MOHAIR 
SHAWLS,” 
SQUARE FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR, FILLED 
CENTRES. 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR, STRIPED, 
SQUARE, and LONG. 
PALE END SQUARE and LONG 
PAISLEY, all colora. 
SQUARE & LONG BROCHE, 


Together with an endless variety of every descrip- 
tion of WOOL SHAWLS. 


BROADWAY, corner rner 19th Street, N.Y. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition _ Spring Novelties in Laces, 
consisting of New in Fichus, Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchie 8, Ties, &c., &c. 


0s BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE sored 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $290 
We answer—It costs less than 

Piano sold 














factory price, and warrant 
6 Send for illustrated cir- 

— w * hich we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
Cs me of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44. ‘States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this nous*- ¥y, 8, Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


er day at home. Terms free. . Address 
S523 z $20 Gee. Srinsox & Co., Portland, Maine. 





DR. PIERCE'S 
ape y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


GouD pen 


cures all fase from the worst Secrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Fetter, Pimples on Face 

buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Ccom- 
plaint. Six to J eweive bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
ae, irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
Lf all Druggists. KR. V. PIERCE, M. D., 

orld’s Dispensary, — N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

SET PERIIC TENOR s vce tiecaccetcceseccccres "a 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacgne, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). sce © 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
es — in REDINGOTE WALKING . 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE - BRE ASTED PoO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT = ¢ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- , 











es inn Berend odavceccesece 30 
PLEATED W MIST WALKING SUIT......... “« 3 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY B atin E 

NY WIE wc cncedadestrocstcces ‘ “ 39 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT “ & 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front.......... “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... « 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

pee EE See errr ea 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
a eee 7 an 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... “ 45 

Ww , a PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

eietehecniehnendus tees “ 50 

TIGHT. FITTING NGLE-BR 
INGOTE HOUSE DRES * 50 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with CG: ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pant: rloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from § to 15 years old)............ cotter 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
DPA OY , ere “i 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
Five ds ana cacdscatennsesesedicseseescecece “18 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $2 00. 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


No patterns separated 


Philip Phillips’s 
SONG LIFE. 


SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Puivre Putiurres, Author 
of *‘ Singing Pilgrim,” ‘*‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 4to, 50 cents. 

This new Sunday-school Song-book is constrneted 
on a new principle. The Pilgrim's Progress of Bun. 
yan is made the text, and wholly illustrated in song. 

On the left-hand side of every leaf an extract is given 

from Banyan, with pictorial illustration, and a melo- 

dy by that sweet singer, Philip Phillips, matched to 
appropriate words; so that we may now sing as well 
as read the Pilgrim’s Progress. We have tried many 
of these new airs, and found them full of melody, and 
well suited for Sunday-school singing.—Episcopal 
Register, Philadelphia. 





Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





er" Harrrer & Broruenrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on } receipt of the price. 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, every one makes money, selling 
Webster's new & improved Patent Button-holeWorkers 

&Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for T5c. or send stamp 
for particulars. A. Ww. Webster 4 & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

475 vassers. Articles new and staple as 

flour. Samples free. 


C. M. Linrnaton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


oat WANTED.- Sampies sent FREE 
ONO as L. Two new articles salable as Flour. 
phoky x H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 





Al MONTH : na expenses to good can- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


1. 

PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Antnony Trot- 
Lopr, Author of “ The Warden,” “* Barchester Tow- 
ers,” “ Phineas Finn,” “Orley Farm,” “The Small 
House at Allington,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, Author of “ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
t) Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

III. 
“SHIP AHOY!" A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 


Lengths. Illustrated by Wattis Maoxay aud Frep- 
gEkick Wapvy. 8vo0, Paper, 40 cents. 


IV. 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By Joun Corny 
Jrarrreson, Author of “ Isabel,” ‘ t Dead Y et, 
* Live it Down,” “Olive Blake's Good Work,’ ’ &e. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Vv. 

THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Evwarp Butwrer, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Re ace,” Ld _— 
elm Chillingly, " “A Strange Story,” “‘The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With illustrations by 
Sypney Hatt. 12mo, C — $150; 8vo, Paper, $100. 


AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewret, M D., 
late United States Conanl, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VIL. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Kpistie to the He- 
brews. By Anert Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. 
CORINTHIANS. —II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWS. 

Vill. 

PUBLIC*/ NS AND SINNERS. 





— ROMANS. —IL 


Publicans and Sin- 


ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Bravpox, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svc, Pa- 


per, 75 cents. 
1X. 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Kevocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samcru 
Suites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England « 
Ireland,” “ Seif-Help,” “Character,” “ Life 
Stepbensons,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By Winttas 





Buaox, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” * Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

XI. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Axrnony TKou.orr, Au- 
thor of “The Warden,” ‘* Barchester Towers,” ~ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” ‘The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

XIl. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 

Domestic Sketches. By Gau. Hamivron, Author of 


**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessuess,” ** Little Folk 


Life,”"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 
XIII. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tnscan 
Life. By T. Avotruvs Tro..ors, AutBer of * Lin 
disfarn Chase,” ‘“‘A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
XIV. 
FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. 
of Many Men and of Some Women: 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunseut B. Fizcp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
av. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ny Epirion.) Now ready: 
THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE 
WAITE.— POOR MISS FINCH. 
WIFE.—THE DEAD 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—THE MOONSTONE. 
With Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


Memories 
being Personal 


(Harrer’s Lista- 


WOMAN IN 
-MAN AND 
SECRET. — BASIL.— 


te Harrerr & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








te Harrre’s Caratoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
pn. 





FRANKLIN Sav ARE 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Pamonee. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate nee 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfe 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be e: asil ly 
understood by those not accustomed to making 








own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 


time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO.,, 
543 Broadway, New York, 



































SOUP-HOUSE HUMORS.—No. 1. 
“Oh dear, he smells the Meat in the Soup!” 


FACETIA. 


A wea.tuy parvenu lately gave the church which he attends 
two tablets of stone with the Ten Commandments engraved upon 
them; whereupon a witty lady member of the church remarked 
that his reason for giving away the Commandments was that he 
couldn't keep them. ieisshcimaikthals 

Too Truvs.—A dreadful misanthrope is of opinion that, after 
one’s relations, there are no more dangerous enemies than one’s 


friends. 


Hrav-Foremost.—A sporting gentleman explained matters to a 
friend thus: “All of a sudden my horse stopped, but I went 
straight on.” ° 

A quaint old gentleman of an active, stirring disposition had a 
man at work in his garden who was quite the reverse. 

*“ Jones,” said he, *‘ did you ever see a snail ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Jones. 

“Then,” said the old man, “ you must have met him, for you 
could never have overtaken him.” 

pt 

William M. Evarts tells this good story. A few summers since, 
at the urgent nest of one of his younger daughters, he sent up 
to his country place in Vermont a donkey for her use. She had 
read about donkeys, but was not familiar with their peculiar vo- 
calism. The animal's strange noises inspired her with the pro- 
foundest pity for his evident distress, So she wrote to her father, 
“Dear papa, I do wish you would come up here soon—my donkey 
is so lonesome.” ; 

When they find a man in Washington, says a Canadian paper, 
who hasn’t a plan of his own for the solution of the financial prob- 
lem, they drown him. No one has been drowned there yet. 


——_—~———_ 
An Towa man bonglit a light axe because his wife was sick, and 
couldn't chop very well with a heavy one. 


rihanna 

At a recent dinner of shoe-makers the following toast was given : 
“ May we have all the women in the country to shoe and all the 
men to boot!” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Marc 28, 1874. 








There is something very sensible in the pepenees remark of a pretty girl: “If 
our Maker thought it wrong for Adam to live = e when there was not a woman 
on earth, how criminally guilty are the old bachelors, with the world full of pretty 


girls!” 
A Maine man is out with a temperance lecture the taking title of which is, ““ How 
Goliath was killed with a sling.” 


A cler, an being invited to open a Legislature with prayer, offered the follow- 
ing ambiguous Fan : “May corruption and sin of every form be as far from 
every member of this Legislature a8 Thou art!” 


—_—_ 


a REE 
In a provincial town in France—in which country it is an almost invariable rule 
for managers to engage artists on the condition that they are approved by the pub- 
lic—a young actress, who had met with several very stormy receptions, the real 
reason for which was that, being attached to a young comedian of the troupe, she 
would not accept any bouquets or billets-doux from her admirers, was about to make 
her Jast appearance on trial. When the evening arrived, and she appeared on the 
stage, she was received with hisses and hootings, and the theatre was “alive” with 
apples, beans, and the like. The climax was reached when there fell at her feet a 
bonquet of hay and thistles, the noise increasing every moment. The poor girl 
nearly fainted, but the young comedian above mentioned, who was playing in the 
iece, supported her, and, having led her to a couch, coolly picked up the bouquet. 
n an instant one could have heard a pin cop. The actor approached his compan- 
ion, who was crying bitterly, and, dropping before her on one knee, said, in a dis- 
tinct voice, “« Allow me to beg your acceptance of this present, madame. The do- 
nor must certainly have deprived himself of his breakfast.this morning.” Instan- 
taneously the current of public favor turned, and thunders of applause were heard. 
Thé young comedian’s presence of mind had saved his fiancée, 
—_—— a 
The Communist platform is pithily expressed as follows : “ Every man who saves 
money must be made to divide with those who have saved none.” 
ars. Sa dae a 
An English writer thinks the American early potatoes will come to an end ere 
long, for as each new variety is claimed to ripen about ten days earlier than any 
other, the time between planting and digging will soon be used up. 
EERE oi 


“The theatre at Sydney appears to be in a very flourishing state,” said a gentle- 
man to John Kemble, speaking of the Botany Bay theatricals. 

“Yes,” replied the tragedian, “ the performers ought to be all good, for they have 
been selected and sent to that situation by very excellent judges.” 
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AFTER THE PARTY. 
“1 don’t think that last Glass of Lemonade did me any good.” 


























SOUP-HOUSE HUMORS.—No. 2. 


“Hey, Johnny! the Soup’s bully to-day. Chock full of Meat 


and Weggitibles !’”” 


A workman, while repairing one of the outer Venetian blinds of an 
aristocratic establishment, missed his footing and fell into the street. 
A crowd gathered round him and raised him up, when it was found 
that he had received only a few slight contusions. Meanwhile one 
of the servants brought him a glass of water. Making a wry face, 
the man said, ‘Only water! From what height should I have to fall 
to get a glass of beer?” - e 


Andrew Jackson was accused of bad spelling, but John Randolph 
defended him by declaring that ‘‘a man must be a fool who could 
not spell words more ways than one.” 


—_——_>——- 
Why is matrimony like sterling coin ?—Because it has a genuine 
ring with it. ° 


An old Scotchman of Boston used to say, “I'm open to conviction, 
but I'd like to see the man that can convince me.” Old Minister Wells, 
the predecessor of the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
himself a Scotchman, used to say, “‘ It behooves a Scotchman to be 
right; for if he be wrong, he will be forever and eternally wrong.” 

—— »——__ 


Amateurs in search of objets d’art can now bid for seven second- 
hand locomotives that a “ collector” offers for sale. 


_ 

Tux best Remepy.—A lady once being asked what she thought was 
a good remedy for bee stings, said she had never found any thing 
better than to keep away from the bees. 


—_-->— 

A band of Ohio women gathered in front of a lawyer's office by 
mistake, and prayed and sang half an hour before they learned that 
they had been throwing away time. It is calculated that their prayers 
wouldn’t have had any effect under eighteen months. . 


~~ 
There is said to be a vigorous conversationalist in Kentucky who 
will hang his hat on a gate-post and talk to it ten hours at a stretch. 
—— »——__ 


A sMART LiTTLr Girt.—A lady of Washington County is mother of 
a large family of children, and they are all rather diminutive. A few 
days after the birth of the youngest, not long since, a little niece of 
the lady called to see the baby. After looking at the tiny specimen 
for a few minutes, the little girl said, ‘‘ Aunt Maria, don't you think 
it would be better to have leas of ’em and have ’em bigger ?” 



























THE SPRING OPENINGS. 
Tue ANNUAL DispLay oF DRESSES WILL OF COURSE, AS USUAL, GIVE GREAT SATISFACTION TO NUMBERS OF ExpECTANT YouNnG LapIEs. 
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